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EDITOTIALS 


S 310 KING  IN  SCHOOL 

If  boys  must  smoke,  and  what  boys  must,  why 
don’t  they  wait  until  they  are  outside  of  the  school 
building  or  the  school  premises.  They  know  what 
will  happen  if  they  are  caught  smoking  in  school. 
Our  Principal  has  repeatedly  warned  us  that  any¬ 
one  who  smokes  in  school  or  on  the  school  grounds 
shall  be  expelled.  Is  it  worth  the  price  that  is 
paid  in  getting  expelled,  and  all  the  trouble  that 
gees  with  getting  back  into  school?  N'o,  it  isn’t 
The  few  “puffs”  which  are  all  that  can  be  crammed 
in  between  periods  or  at  recess,  together  with  the 
constant  fear  of  being  caught,  are  not  worth  the 
price  which  must  be  paid. 

Ralph  Walsh,  ’41 


DEFACING  SCHOOL  PROPERTY 

There  are  certain  situations  which  everyone 
shuns.  There  are  certain  deeds  which  no  one 
likes  to  have  associated  with  his  or  her  name. 
To  be  called  a  cheap  sport  in  athletics  or  else¬ 
where,  to  be  branded  as  a  liar  or  a  cheat,  are 
among  these  occasions.  There  are  some  things 
worse  than  lying,  cheating,  and  even  stealing.  One 
is  the  willful  destruction  of  property.  There  is  no 
good  reason  excuse  at  all  for  this;  nothing  is  to 
be  gained;  no  conceivable  enjoyment  can  be  de¬ 
rived  from  such  vandalism;  and,  furthermore,  it 
is  costly. 

In  their  homes,  people  are  constantly  busy 
fixing,  polishing,  repairing  their  belongings.  This 
is  as  it  should  be.  Normal  boys  and  girls  enjoy 
helping  in  every  way  possible;  so  do  all  their 
companions  whether  at  play  or  in  school.  Almost 
everyone  takes  pride  in  his  home,  his  possessions, 
his  school,  his  church.  That  boy  is  the  exception 
who  gives  himself  to  any  vandalism. 

Besides  being  wrong  and  costly  to  mark  up 
and  deface  the  property  of  others  it  is  not  re¬ 
spectful  to  one’s  parents  nor  does  it  portray  good 
training.  No  boy  c.r  girl  would  intentionally  hurt 
his  parents  or  cast  discredit  on  them.  However, 
this  is  what  one  does  when  he  is  seen  scratching, 
marking,  or  defacing  in  any  way  property  that 
belongs  to  others. 

If  this  were  funny,  if  something  could  be 
gained  by  it,  if  it  were  a  sign  of  brilliance,  such 
an  action  might  be  overlooked.  Defacing  is  none 
of  these  things.  Let  us  not  be  guilty  of  such  mis¬ 
conduct  ourselves,  but  let  us  try  to  prevent  others 
from  doing  so.  Everyone  will  be  proud  to  be  a 
member  of  a  school  whose  pupils  are  too  active 
and  busy  to  be  guilty  of  such  smallness. 

Robert  Roche,  ’42 


WHAT  AN  EPISODE! 

Yes,  Eob  was  back — back  after  traveling  in  Eu¬ 
rope  for  three  years.  He  had  been  able  to  go  by  the 
kindness  of  a  maiden  aunt  and  new  he  had  returned, 
full  of  interesting  facts,  sights  he  had  seen  and, 
above  all,  stories  which  his  aunt  loved  to  hear. 

He  had  been  entertaining  his  aunt  all  evening 
with  stories,  and  now  at  last  he  said,  “Well,  Aunt 
Martha,  I’ll  tell  you  one  more  story  that  will  climax 
the  rest  of  those.” 

His  aunt,  w-ro  was  a  typical  maiden  lady,  wore 
a  long  dress  with  a  high  collar,  her  hair  pulled 
tightly  back  behind  her  ears,  and  possessed  all  the 
other  earmarks  of  a  spinster.  Leaning  forward  at¬ 
tentively,  she  urged  him  to  begin. 

Bob,  with  a  sort  of  hidden  twinkle  in  his  eye, 
began  this  story.  “Last  fall  when  I  was  staying  at 
the  Hotel  L'eauveau  in  Paris  for  a  fortnight,  the  most 
astonishing  thing  happened  to  me.  I  dined  as  usual 
in  the  hotel  dining  rco  m.  A  large  number  of  people 
being  already  there,  I  had  to  take  a  small  table  fac¬ 
ing  the  entire  room.  I  sat  down,  ordered  my  din¬ 
ner,  and  then  looked  around  me.  Many  well-dressed 
and  apparently  wealthy  people  were  present.  Of 
these,  one  woman  in  particular  held  my  attention. 
She  was  a  tall,  dark  complected  woman,  strikingly 
dressed,  sitting  alone  at  another  table  quite  close  to 
mine. 

“Just  then,  my  first  .ourse  was  served,  and  I 
thought  no  more  about  her  until,  after  finishing  my 
dinner,  I  was  -smoking  a  cigarette — 

“No,  Aunt  Martha,  I  don’t  smoke  very  many.  Yes, 
I  have  heard  it  is  bad  for  your  lungs. 

“Well — as  I  was  saying,  I  was  smoking  a  ciga¬ 
rette  when  I  noticed  this  woman  beckoning  to  me. 
I  went  over  to  her  table.  She  introduced  herself  as 
Madame  Moreau  and — 

“No,  Aunt  Martha,  I  wasn’t  doing  anything  im¬ 
proper  by  meeting  a  strange  woman.  Don’t  be  so 
old  fashioned! 

“Now,  where  was  I?  Oh  yes!  She  introduced 
herself  and  said  that  she  wanted  someone  to  talk  to. 
She  proved  to  be  a  very  interesting  person  and  told 
me  about  her  recent  trip  to  Spain — 

“Yes,  she  was  marned,  Aunt  Martha,  you  needn’t 
worry.  Besides,  what  would  she  see  in  me?  Oh,  you 
just  say  that  because  I’m  your  nephew!  I  was  just 
going  to  say  trip  to  Spain  with  her  husband. 

“While  she  was  talking,  I  had  an  opportunity  to 
observe  her  more  closely.  She  was,  I  should  say, 
about  thirty-five  years  of  age  and  had  a  peculiar  rest¬ 
less  air  while  she  was  talking,  which  should  have 
warned  me. 

“Since  I  had  nothing  to  do  that  evening  and 
since  she  apparently  had  no  desire  to  leave,  we  re- 
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mained  and  talked  for  quite  a  while. 

“Filially  she  asked  me  if  I  would  do  something 
for  her.  I  said,  ‘Yes,  of  course.’  She  gave  me  a  par¬ 
cel  and  told  me  to  taike  it  to  an  apartment  situated 
in  Wellington  Arms,  and  to  put  it  on  the  table  in  the 
living  room.  Now,  to  be  sure,  that  was  a  strange  re¬ 
quest.  But  anyway,  I  went  to  the  house,  found  the 
living  room  and  put  the  parcel  on  the  table  when, 
as  if  at  a  signal,  the  lights  in  the  room  went  out  and 
the  door  banged  shut,  leaving  me  in  utter  darkness. 
I  rushed  to  the  door  but  it  was  locked.  I  stumibled 
over  a  chair  and  barked  my  shin. 

“Remembering  another  door  I  had  seen  on  en¬ 
tering,  I  groped  my  way  to  that;  it  wals — unlocked. 
I  opened  it — and  paused  in  utter  horror.  There  in 
a  pool  of  blood  lay  a  man,  his  throat  cut  and  a  blocdy 
razor  lying  beside  him.  My  mind  in  a  whirl,  I  sat 
down  and  tried  to  think.  I  understood  now  why  I 
had  been  lured  there — to  make  me  appear  as  the 
murderer.  Knowing  that  I  would  Immediately  be 
suspected,  I  tried  to  escape.  I  ran  to  the  window 
but  a  crowd  was  gathering  in  the  street  below.  As 
I  watched,  two  gendarmes  detached  themselves  from 
the  crowd  and  entered  the  building.  My  escape  by 
either  the  door  or  the  window  being  barred  and  the 
gendarmes  on  the  way  up,  what  could  I  do?  Nothing. 
Nothing  but  wait  for  them  to  take  me  to  prison 
which  they  promptly  did,  despite  all  my  protestations 
of  innocence. 

“Once  there,  I  tried  to  collect  my  scattered 
thoughts,  but  to  no  avail.  I  had  no  one  to  look  to 
for  aid;  no  one  believed  what  I  said. 

“At  the  trial,  Madame  Moreau  proved  to  be  Ma¬ 
dame  de  C’ourcy,  the  wife  of  the  murdered  man  who 
had  been  a  wealthy  Parisian  manufacturer.  She  told 
the  following  story  on  the  witness  stand:  ‘I  dined 
that  evening  at  the  Hotel  Beauveau,  while  waiting 
for  my  husband  who  was  to  come  for  me  there  when 
we  were  going  to  the  theatre.  Bored  with  the  delay, 
I  returned  home  and  found  him  (pointing  at  me)  in 
the  act  of  killing  my  dear  husband.  I  rushed  down¬ 
stairs,  after  locking  the  doors  and  extinguishing  the 
lights,  and  went  for  the  gendarmes.’ 

“Slowly  they  wound  a  web  of  evidence  around 
me  from  which  it  seemed  impossible  to  free  myself. 
I  had  nothing  in  defense  but  my  own  word.  I  was 
found  guilty  of  murder  in  the  first  degree  and  was 
senten.ed  to  be  beheaded  the  next  day  at  high  noon 
by  the  guillotine.  I,  an  innocent  man,  was  con¬ 
demned  to  death  to  pay  for  that  woman’s  murderous 
deed ! 

“Then — do  you  know  what  I  did,  Aunt  Martha? 

“I  woke  up.  Oh,  such  a  nightmare!” 

But  Bob’s  aunt  had  quietly  fainted. 

Barbara  Everberg,  ’41 


DAY  DREAMS  OF  A  SENIOR 

Tile  h:.t  afternoon  sun.  which  is  characteristic 
of  the  month  of  June,  filtered  through  the  large,  old 
oak  trees,  shading  the  wide-paved  streets  of  Gren¬ 
ville.  Set  back  from  these  streets  were  large,  im¬ 
posing  houses  which  belonged  to  the  more  success¬ 
ful  business  men  of  this  small  town,  such  as  Mr. 
Marshall,  who  lived  in  one  of  them  with  his  wife  and 
cnly  child,  Judy. 

At  this  particular  time,  the  students  of  Grenville 
first-rank  high  school  were  pouring  out  of  the  door 
in  two’s,  three’s,  or  small  groups.  Among  the  stu¬ 
dents  were  Judy  Marshall  and  her  friend,  Penny 
Wilcox,  both  walking  briskly  around  the  corner  of 
Main  street  and  turning  left  on  Willow  Avenue 
toward  Judy’s  house. 

Upon  entering  the  house,  Judy  slammed  her 
books  down  on  the  table  of  the  study,  which  was 
already  rather  well  covered  with  plans  of  Mr.  Mar¬ 
shall’s  for  the  new  Forres  B'uilding.  Mr.  Marshall 
was  the  head  archite.t,  and  had  done  much  designing 
for  various  building  in  and  around  Grenville. 

“Thump!”  went  Judy’s  books  a.s  she  dropped 
them. 

“Whew!”  she  exclaimed  to  her  chum,  “this  hot 
weather  just  simply  wilts  me.  If  there  were  only 
something  to  do,  I  could  forget  about  this  weather; 
but  you  know  what  a  hole  Grenville  is!  Nothing  ex¬ 
citing  ever  happens  here- — it’s  so  dull  and  dead!”  she 
exclaimed,  munching  on  an  apple  and,  at  the  same 
time,  bouncing  down  on  the  soft,  cozy  sofa  in  a  well- 
equipped  playroom  next  to  the  Marshall’s  spacious 
study.  Just  wait  until  we  go  to  college,  Penny,  then 
we’ll  have  some  fun.” 

“Oh,  Judy,  it  isn’t  half  as  bad  as  you  make  it 
seem,”  stated  Penny,  who  wais  on  all  the  school 
dance  committees  and  always  entertaining  groups  at 
her  home. 

DAY  DREAMS  OF  A  SENIOR 

“You’ve  had  plenty  of  chances  to  do  things  and 
go  places,  but  you  refuse  them  all.  It  seems  so  funny, 
too,  because  you  fuss  when  you  don’t  go  to  the 
dances  at  school,  but  you  always  have  three  or  four 
invitations;  and  what  do  you  do — turn  them  down 
flat!”  ex.laimed  Penny. 

“Oh,  Penny,  for  goodness  sake,  don’t  start  preach¬ 
ing  or  I’ll  scream!”  said  Judy. 

“Besides,  do  you  think  ll’d  go  around  with  any 
of  the  trash  you  call  ‘fellows’  here  in  Grenville? 
Don’t  be  silly!  They’re  not  my  type.  And,  anyway, 
I’m  waiting  ’til  I  get  out  of  here  and  go  to  college. 
Then  I'll  have  some  fun!”  Judy  exclaimed,  getting 
up  from  the  divan  for  her  third  apple. 

“But  you’re  missing  a  lot  of  fun,  Judy,”  warned 
Penny.  “You  don’t  even  belong  to  any  of  the  clubs, 
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and  you’ve  had  chances  to  be  an  offiicer  of  some!” 

“Look,  Penny,  m’  darlin’,  clubs  and  society  are 
0.  K.  in  their  places,  but  Grenville  is  no  place  for 
that!” 

“Oh!  Judy,  here  comes  the  crowd.  I  told  Joe  I 
would  come  home  with  you  to  try  to  influence  you 
to  go  to  the  club  dance  to-night.  Hie  wanted  to  ask 
you,  but  he  was  afraid  you’d  refuse  him.  How 
about  it,  Judy?” 

“No.  honey  lamb,  you  know  how  I  feel  about  clubs 
and  ‘society  events’  in  Grenville,”  replied  Judy,  see¬ 
ing  Penny  to  the  door. 

“Well,  I’m  awfully  sorry  you  feel  that  way,”  Penny 
called  back  over  her  shoulder  as  she  piled  into 
Joe's  famous  “bomber,”  overflowing  with  young  folk. 
“G’bye,  see  you  to-morrow,”  Penny  called,  waving 
her  free  arm  as  the  old  jollopy  started  forward  with 
more  than  one  jerk  and  bump. 

The  end  of  the  school  year  came  at  last,  along 
with  graduation,  class  day,  senior  dances,  and  re¬ 
ception. 

To  all  but  Judy,  graduation  was  rather  a  sad  affair 
because  it  meant  breaking  away  from  old  friends. 
Of  coarse,  the  other  girls  and  beys  were  just  as 
anxious  to  go  to  college  as  Judy,  but  they  had  ob¬ 
tained  something  wonderful  from  high  school  which 
she  never  had  obtained. 

After  school  closed,  everybody  went  on  vacations 
to  beaches  or  mountains  resorts.  Penny  and  Judy, 
as  was  customary,  were  invited  to  spend  the  last 
two  weeks  of  the  vacation  at  the  'Hutchins’  beautiful 
summer  home,  cn  a  sea-coast  resort.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Hutchins,  who  were  intimate  friends  cf  the  Marshall’s 
and  Wilcox’s,  seemed  almost  as  aunt  and  uncle  to 
both  Judy  and  Penny.  They  had  given  the  girls 
a  grand  sixteen-foot  sail-boait  as  a  graduation 
present. 

The  chums  had  everything  packed  for  their  won¬ 
derful  two  weeks  vacation  at  the  Hutchins’  place 
and  were  sitting  on  Penny’s  veranda  waiting  for 
James,  the  iHutchine’  chauffeur  to  call  for  them, 
Both  girls  jumped  up  when  the  familiar  big  black 
sedan  whizzed  around  the  corner  of  the  drive-way. 
After  saying  good  bye,  they  drove  out  of  the  drive¬ 
way  again,  reaching  their  destination  three  hours 
later. 

As  the  huge  car  drew  up  to  the  front  of  the  large 
white  house,  Mrs.  Hutchins  ran  out  to  welcome  the 
girls,  “il  suppose  you  girls  will  want  to  change 
your  clothes  and  try  your  new  boat  cn  such  a  nice 
breezy  day!”  exclaimed  Mrs.  Hutchins,  hugging  both 
girls  affectionately. 

“Oh,  nothing  would  suit  me  better,”  said  Judy, 
standing  in  the  garden  at  the  back  of  the  house. 
From  here  one  could  overlook  the  deep  blue  sea  and 
watch  the  stark  white  boats  sailing  here  and  there. 

“Well,  Jim  and  I  are  going  out  for  the  day  and 
shall  leave  you  girls  to  yourselves  to  do  whatever 


you  want,”  Mrs.  Hutchins  stated,  walking  through 
the  spacious  hall  and  ascending  the  long,  winding 
stair-case.  She  was  followed  by  the  two  girls  ag 
they  chattered  eagerly  about  their  new  beat. 

Mrs.  Hutchins  conducted  the  girls  to  the  guest 
room.  “If  there’s  anything  ycu  want,  just  call 
Sophie  and  she’ll  provide  it  for  you.  Ilt’s  two  o’clock 
already  and  I’m  supposed  to  meet  Jim  at  his  office, 
so  I’ll  have  to  hurry.  Have  a  nice  sail,  but  don’t 
get  too  ambitious  or  go  too  far,  will  you?”  she 
begged. 

“Oh  no,  we  won’t,”  the  girls  called  to  her  as  she 
descended  the  stairs. 

At  the  bottom,  she  met  Sophie,  the  good-humored 
colored  maid.  “Oh,  Sophie,  would  you  please  give 
the  girls  a  little  lunch  before  they  go  out?” 

“Yas’m,  ah  sho’  will,  Mis’  Hutchins,  ah  sho’  will,” 
beamed  Sophie,  who  was  very  fond  of  the  girls. 

Then  minutes  later,  Penny  and  Judy  dressed  in 
nautical  shorts  and  sweaters  appeared  in  the  kitchen. 

“Hello,  Sophie,  you  old  dear,  how  are  you?”  ex¬ 
claimed  Judy. 

“Ah’m  jus’  fine,  Mis’  Judy,  but  yo’  all  better  hurry 
up  ’n  eat  so  y’all  have  a  nice  boat  ride,”  she  drawled 
in  her  soft,  musical  southern  voice. 

“O.  K.  come  on  Penny — what!  Are  you  all  through 
eating  so  soon?”  asked  mystified  Judy. 

“Of  course,  I’ve  had  enough  ’till  supper  and  any¬ 
how,  I’m  dying  to  go  sailing.  Do  you  suppose  we’ll 
see  Marge  Houston?” 

Marge  was  a  new  friend  of  Penny’s  and  Judy’s 
whom  the  girls  had  met  just  the  previous  summer. 
She  .ame  down  every  summer  at  about  the  same 
time,  and  her  parents  owned  a  nearby  summer  home 
and  a  sail-boat. 

“I  shouldn’t  be  surprised.  Wait  a  jiff!  I’m  com¬ 
ing,  too!”  called  Judy  to  Penny,  the  latter  going  out 
to  the  back  of  the  house  for  the  oars. 

“Better  hurry  ;I  think  I  see  Marge,”  said  Penny 
walking  down  the  beach  with  an  oar  over  each  shoul¬ 
der. 

“Yo,  ho!  Marge!”  yelled  Judy,  catching  up  with 
Penny  who  already  was  talking  with  their  friend. 

“Oh,  I’m  so  glad  to  see  you,  Penny  and  Judy! 
How  about  a  sail-boat  race  around  buoy  13  and 
back?”  suggested  'Marge,  who  enjoyed  sailing. 

“Yes,  let’s!”  agreed  Penny,  who  was  ready  for 
anything. 

“OoooEi,  no!  Wot  around  buoy  13,  of  all  buoys. 
Something  awful  always  happen  to  me  when  I  go 
around  that  one.  Let’s  make  it  14,”  said  Judy,  a  lit¬ 
tle  superstjtiously. 

“Oil,  silly!  Don’t  be  ridiculous,  we’re  going  down 
to  buoy  13  and  back,”  Penny  stated. 

“Well,  come  on,  let’s  go!”  said  Marge,  hopping 
into  her  fourteen  floater,  which  went  like  the  wind. 

“Yippee!  We’re  off!”  cried  both  Penny  and  Judy, 
jumping  into  their  boat. 
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The  race  was  a  close  one,  but  Marge’s  reliable 
little  boat  beat.  After  milch  laughing  and  joking,  the 
girls  anchored  their  boats  and  went  into  Joe’s  for 
ice-cream. 

Coming  out  of  the  store,  Judy  paused  with  her 
ice  cream  half-way  to  her  opened  mouth. 

“What’s  the  matter,  Ju'dy?”  asked  Penny  bewil¬ 
dered. 

“Oh,  my!  wonder  what’s  going  to  happen  to 
me!”  exclaimed  Judy. 

“Whatever  are  you  talking  about?”  asked  Marge, 
this  time. 

“You  know!  Every  time  I  go  around  buoy  13 
something  awful  happens  to  me.” 

“Oh,  is  that  all!  Well,  come  on — it’s  late!  I’ll 
bet  Sophie  has  supper  all  ready,”  said  Penny.  She 
said  good-bye  to  Marge  and  pulled  the  halting  Judy 
along  with  her. 

Both  girls  rushed  into  the  kitchen  to  see  if  So¬ 
phie  was  ready  for  supper. 

“Did  yo’  all  have  a  nice  sail  ?”  asked  the  beam¬ 
ing  Sophie. 

“Oh,  it  was  wonderful!' — only  we  didn’t  win  the 
race  with  Marge,”  laughed  Judy. 

“Oh,  ah  almost  forgot  to  tell  yo’,  Mis’  Judy.  A 
telegram  came  fo’  you  about  an  hour  ago.  It’s  on  de 
table,  there.” 

“A  telegram — for  me?”  asked  the  astonished 
Judy,  as  she  picked  it  up. 

“Why  what’s  the  matter,  Judy?”  asked  Penny. 
“You’re  as  pale  as  a  ghost.” 

“Penny!  Dad’s  awfully  sick;  he’s  had  a  nervous 
breakdown  and  his  heart  is  bothering  him  again.  The 
contract  he  was  planning  on  didn’t  go  through.  That 
means  he  loses  an  awful  lot  of  money!  Mother  wants 
me  home  as  quickly  as  possible!” 

“Oh,  you  poor  kid,”  sympathized  Penny.  “What 
are  you  going  to  do?” 

“Pack  my  things  and  get  the  first  train  home,” 
replied  Judy,  almost  in  tears. 

“I’m  going  with  you,”  said  loyal  Penny. 

“'No,  you  don’t  have  to — stay  and  have  as  much 
of  a  vacation  as  you  can  until  you  go  to  college.  It 
looks  as  if  I  might  not  get  to  college  for  a  while,  if 
Dad  has  lost  so  mtuch  money,”  said  Judy,  busily 
busily  packing  her  trunks  in  the  guest  room. 

“No,  I’m  going  with  you,”  persisted  Penny,  also 
packing  her  trunks. 

Having  said  good-bye  to  Sophie,  and  having  left 
a  note  for  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hutchins,  the  girls  walked 
to  the  depot  where  they  got  the  train  for  Grenville. 

Things  looked  rather  bad  for  Judy  the  next  few 
weeks,  and  it  was  finally  decided  that  she  must  wait 
aonther  year  before  going  to  college.  Poor  Judy! 
Looking  fox-ward  every  day  while  she  Was  in  high 
school  to  those  wonderftil  times  she  was  planning  to 
enjoy  in  college/  Why,  she  even  Counted  the  days — 
even  the  minutes  when  she  would  be  out  of  Grenville. 


Now,  she  should  have  to  remain  in  her  home  town 
for  another  whole  year!  Why,  she  just  couldn’t 
bear  it! 

When  September  finally  came  and  all  Judy’s 
friends  were  away  at  college,  including  of  course, 
Penny,  Judy  began  a  post-graduate  course  at  Gren¬ 
ville  High  School.  As  the  days  went  by,  she  was  in¬ 
vited  to  various  parties,  clubs,  aixd  similar  socials, 
which  she  attended  because  there  was  nothing  else 
to  do. 

On  returning  home  from  one  such  social,  Judy 
said  to  her  mother,  “You  know,  Mother,  the  people 
in  Grenville  are  wonderful  when  you  really  become 
acquainted  with  them.  And  we  have  such  good 
times  at  the  different  parties  that  I’m  almost  as  well 
pleased  that  I  didn’t  go  to  college  this  year.  Why, 
if  I  had,  I’d  never  have  changed  my  horrible  opinion 
of  the  people  in  my  own  home  town!” 

Needless  to  say,  Judy  became  a  very  popular 
member  of  her  “set”  and  when  at  last  graduation 
came  again,  she  was  deeply  touched  with  the  exer¬ 
cises.  She  realized  what  she  had  not  realized  before 
— -that  all  the  time  she  had  wished  for  different  sur¬ 
roundings,  she  had  not  made  the  most  of  what  she 
had. 

Four  weeks  later,  when  her  father  was  well 
enough  to  work  at  his  office  again,  Judy  walked  into 
the  spacious  library  to  relax  when,  all  of  a  sudden, 
she  saw  a  group  of  beaming,  familiar  faces  pop  up 
from  everywhere  imaginable. 

“Well,  of  all — ' - ,”  was  all  Judy  could  say,  run¬ 

ning  up  to  Penny,  who  was  among  them,  and  hug¬ 
ging  her. 

“Don’t  get  excited,  Judy,  we  thought  we’d  just 
drop  in  and  see  if  you’d  care  to  spend  your  vacation 
at  my  aunt’s  house  again  this  summer.  She’s  invited 
us  all  down  together,”  spoke  Bill  Hutchins. 

“Oh,  miracle  of  miracles!”  was  all  Judy  said, 
happily. 

Martha  West,  ’40 


GOOD  FOR  EVIL 

As  Crystal  stepped  to  the  wooden  platform  of  the 
country  station,  she  thought,  “How  dull!”  While  she 
was  sitting  in  the  wagon  with  the  old  station  master, 
she  decided  that  she  would  destest  this  deserted 
country  town.  When  she  reached  the  farmhouse  and 
met  the  family  she  concluded  that  they  were  ignor¬ 
ant,  crude  peasants. 

Because  Dr.  Worthington  had  said  she  must  play 
in  the  sunshine  to  regam  her  health,  she  immediate¬ 
ly  donned  slacks  and  sweater  and  went  downstairs. 
Mrs.  Griffin,  the  farmer’s  wife  and  met  her. 

“Thought  you’n  my  little  girl  might  want  to  go 
a  blueberrin’.  We  could  have  pie  tomorrow,  then. 
I’ll  go  find  Esimerelda.” 

’Esmerelda,  wearing  a  little  cotton  dress,  ap¬ 
peared  in  the  doorway. 
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“My  heavens!”  thought  Crystal.  “Those  awful 
freckles  and  pigtails!  A  mere  infant.  Really,  I  must 
be  kind  to  these  people,  but  oh!  to  live  with  them 
for  the  summer!” 

E'oth  girls  were  silent  as  they  trudged  up  the 
hill.  After  the  first  few  minutes  of  berry-picking, 
Crystal  began  to  think  it  fun.  She  no  longer  thought 
of  the  stains  and  scratches  on  her  hands.  She  began 
to  talk  with  Esmerelda. 

“What  do  you  do  here  all  the  time?”  she  asked. 
“Must  be  awfully  dull.” 

“Oh,  we  have  good  times,”  replied  Esmeerlda. 
“We  go  to  school,  ’n’  skate,  ’n’  slide,  ’n’  have  church 
socials — ’n’  lots  of  things.” 

“Hump!”  snickered  Crystal.  “Don’t  you  have 
any  lectures,  or  clubs  or  dances  or  sports?  Who  is 
in  your  clique  at  school?”  She  knew  that  Esmerelda 
would  not  know  of  such  a  thing. 

“Well,  I  don’t  know,”  said  Esmerelda  meekly. 

Crystal  kept  asking  Esmerelda  questions  about 
things  that  she  felt  the  country  girl  wouldn’t  know 
about  and  the  scoffing  at  her  ignorance. 

Finally,  she  cried,  “Why,  you  stupid  little  child! 
I’m  going  back  to  the  house.” 

She  started  down  the  hill,  leaving  little  Esmer¬ 
elda  with  tears  in  her  eyes,  standing  bewilderedly 
by  the  berry  pail.  Esmerelda  cried  a  little,  reproached 
herself,  and  started  down  the  hill  after  her  compan¬ 
ion.  By  this  time,  Crystal  was  out  of  sight. 

The  angry  girl  hurried  along,  scarcely  heeding 
where  she  was  going.  Suddenly  she  discovered  that 
she  was  not  on  the  path. 

“But  it  doesn’t  matter,”  she  thought.  “I’ll  go 
straight  down  to  the  house.”  When  she  had  walked 
for  some  time,  she  became  impatient.  “Will  I  never 
reach  the  bottom?” 

After  having  wandered  for  a  while,  Crystal  final¬ 
ly  realized  she  was  lost.  Since  she  had  always  lived 
in  the  city,  she  was  not  very  well  ecquainted  with 
wooded  lands.  She  soon  visualized  herself  remain¬ 
ing  all  night  in  the  dark  forest. 

When  Esmerelda  had  not  overtaken  Crystal  in  a 
short  time,  she  became  anxious.  “She  must  have 
been  in  a  greater  hurry  than  I  realized,”  she  said  to 
herself,  as  she  quickened  her  pace.  She  was  bewil¬ 
dered  when  she  reached  the  farm  house  and  found 
her  city-friend  not  there.  “Why,  I  bet,  she’s  still  up 
in  the  woods,”  she  cried.  “I  must  go  find  her.” 

This  time  Esmerelda  ran  up  the  hill  with  one 
thought  in  her  mind:  “I  must  find  Crystal  before  it 
gets  dark.”  She  didn’t  remember  the  sharp  words 
that  had  made  her  cry;  she  remembered  only  that 
Crystal  would  suffer  if  she  had  to  remain  in  the 
woods  all  night. 

Esmerelda  followed  the  path,  stopping  at  inter¬ 
vals  to  call,  “Crystal!”  After  straying  about  for 
some  time  and  still  finding  no  Crystal,  the  younger 
girl  became  discouraged.  Nevertheless,  she  contin¬ 


ued  to  search  for  her  friend  from  the  -  city. 

Once  she  r, thought  that  ghe  heard  a  faint  answer 
to  her  cries.  She  called  again.  Yes,  she  was  sure 
she  had. 

“Crystal!”  she  shouted,  “where  are  you?” 

“Oh,  here,  Esmerelda.  Here!” 

Esmerelda  pushed  through  some  bushes  and 
there  was  the  lost  girl  who  seized  Esmerelda’s  hand 
and  cried:  “Oh.  but  I’m  glad  to  see  you.  I  was  afraid, 
i  was  sure  I  would  stay  here  forever;  that  no  one 
would  find  me.  Let’s  ge  tback  to  the  farm  house  im¬ 
mediately.” 

Crystal  followed  Esmerelda  down  the  hill.  As 
she  walkefd  along,  she  studied  the  little  figure  before 
her.  It  was  the  same  flowered  cotton  dress,  but  now 
Crystal  didn’t  laugh  at  it.  “It’s  really  pretty,”  she 
thought. 

When  Esmerelda  turned  to  see  if  she  were  ail 
right,  the  older  girl  didn’t  scoff  at  the  pigtails  or 
freckles.  She  saw  only  those  clear  blue  eyes,  full  of 
earnestness  and  kindness.  She  suddenly  realized 
that  Esmerelda  was  by  far  her  superior. 

When  they  were  approaching  the  farmhouse, 
Crystal  no  longer  saw  an  unpainted  “old  ark.”  She 
saw  a  rambling,  homey  house,  arid  the  beauty  of  the 
farm  around  it. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Griffin  were  waiting  for  the  two 
girls.  Their  welcome  touched  Crystal.  The  woman 
put  both  arms  about  her  and  exclaimed,  “My,  but 
we’re  glad  you’re  back,  my  dear.  I  was  terribly 
worried.” 

“So  wus  I,”  said  the  farmer.  “Now  you  two’d 
better  wash  up  fer  supper.” 

“Yes,”  chimed  in  Mrs.  Griffin,  “it’ll  be  ready  real 
soon.” 

Crystal  put  her  arm  around  Esmerelda’s  waist  as 
both  girls  started  up  the  staircase. 

“I  want  to  thank  you,  Esmerelda,”  she  said  very 
meekly.  “If  you  hadn’t  found  me,  I’m  sure  I’d  still 
be  up  there.” 

“That’s  all  right,”  the  other  girl  answered  simp¬ 
ly. 

“Well,”  continued  Crystal,  “I  think  it  was  grand 
of  you — especially  after  what  I  had  said  and  done  to 
you.  Really,  Esmerelda,  I’m  truly  sorry.” 

“Yes,  I  know  you  are,”  she  replied.  “I’m  sure 
we’ll  be  great  friends.” 

As  she  turned  her  face,  Crystal  saw  kindness  and 
goodness  shining  on  the  girl’s  countenance.  She 
knew  then  that  they  would  be  friends  forever. 

Patricia  Relland,  ’40 


ALL  IN  A  DAY’S  WORK 

The  telephone  jingled  loudly,  and  Eve  Adams, 
relaxing  in  a  large  chair,  reached  for  it. 

“Hello, — oh  hello,  chief — a  fire  in  the  next  block? 
’Bye.” 

Eve  quickly  got  into  her  hat  and  coat  and,  while 
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running  down  the  steps  of  her  apartment  thought, 
“The  fellow  who  said  that  this  newspaper  work  was 
never  a  clock-punching  business  was  certainly 
right.” 

She  decided  to  take  a  short-cut  to  the  fire 
through  an  alley  adjacent  to  her  house,  but  as  she 
ran  down  the  dark  way,  she  stumbled  and  fell  over 
a  huddled  figure. 

“Ugh!  What  in  the  world!  Why  it’s  a  girl!” 

Eve  sat  the  unconscious  girl  up  against  the  wall; 
she  soon  regained  consciousness  and  said  weakly, 
“Oh,  what  happened?” 

“That’s  what 'I’d  like  to  know,”  replied  Eve.  “Who 
are  you?” 

“I’m  Helen  Chase.  I  guess  I  must  have  fainted. 
I- - — ” 

“Say,  you  almost  did  again.  When  did  you  eat 
last?  But  never  mind  that.  I’m  going  to  take  you  up 
to  my  apartment.” 

The  girl  made  no  protest  and  was  soon  eating  a 
warm  meal  under  Eve’s  supervision. 

“Now,  tell  me  about  yourself,”  said  Eve  when 
Helen  had  eaten  all  she  could. 

“Well,  I’m  alone  here  in  the  city,  I  worked  for 
a  long  time  at  Mr.  Rockwell’s  department  store — un¬ 
til  a  few  days  ago.  I  got  a  slip  in  my  pay  envelope 
that  said  I  was  dismissed.” 

“But  didn’t  Mr.  'Rockwell  give  you  any  reason?” 
interrupted  Eve. 

“N'o.  I  tried  to  see  him  but  Mr.  Dumont — lie’s 
the  cashier — said  he  wasn’t  in.  'I  guess  that’s  right 
too — Mr.  Rockwell  is  hardly  ever  in  the  store;  Du- 
mant  takes  care  of  the  financial  matters,  I  suppose.” 

“I  can  guess  the  rest,  I  bet  you’ve  looked  all  over 
town  and  can’t  find  a  job,  isn’t  that  right?”  finished 
Eve. 

Helen  nodded.  “And  I  can’t  go  home.  They 
think  I’m  a  private  secretary,  or  something  like  that, 
but  now - .” 

“Never  mind  that,  Helen.  You  stay  here  for  the 
night  and — ah  golly,  I’m  supposed  to  be  at  a  fire! 
Whew ! !  I’d  better  call  the  boss!” 

She  dashed  into  another  room  to  the  telephone, 
and  presently  Helen  could  hear  her  talking  to  some¬ 
one.  explaining  why  she  wasn’t  at  the  fire  and  say¬ 
ing  she  thought  she  had  a  much  better  story  anyway. 

Returning  to  Helen,  Eve  said,  “It’s  all  right.  He 
said  he  sent  a  photographer  over  so  he  will  get  the 
story.  Now,  Helen,  I’m  going  to  se  Mr.  Rockwell  to¬ 
morrow  and  ask  him  why  he  had  you  fired.” 

Helen  protested,  saying  that  wouldn’t  do  any 
good  but  Eve  wais  determined. 

Accordingly,  the  next  morning  Eve  stood  before 
Mr.  Rockwell,  who  was  a  short,  plump,  and  rather 
jolly  man,  asking  why  he  dismissed  a  young  girl  a 
few  days  before. 

“But  I  don’t  dismiss  anyone.  No  one  is  sent 
from  my  store  except  for  some  dishonest  deed,  and 


nothing  of  that  sort  has  happened  lately,”  said  Mr. 
Rockwell. 

“Well,  I’m  sure  this  girl  couldn’t  afford  to  walk 
out  of  a  good  position  when  they  are  so  scarce,”  Eve 
replied. 

“No,  I’m  sure  not.  And  you  say  she  had  a  slip 
in  her  pay  envelope  telling  her  she  was  dismissed. 
My,  that  is  quite  puzzling,  isn’t  it?” 

“Might  II  suggest  that  you  interview  your  cash¬ 
ier?” 

“Mr.  Dumont  ?  Surely  you  don't  think  he — but 
of  course,  we  must  track  down  every  clue.”  He 
stepped  to  his  desk  and  pressed  a  button. 

Presently,  the  office  door  opened  and  a  rather 
over  ambitious  man  dressed  in  gaudy  clothes  bustled 
in.  “Oh,  gcod  morning,  good  morning,  Mr.  Rockwell. 
Ycu  wished  to  see  me?” 

“Yes.  Oh — Miss  Adams,  Mr.  Dumont.  Mr.  Du- 
mlont,  do  you  remember  any  young  lady  leaving  our 
service  in  the  past  week?” 

Eve  noticed  that  Dumont  lost  some  of  his  com¬ 
posure  at  that  question  and  the  color  of  his  face 
turned  somewhat.  But  before  he  had  time  to  answer, 
a  buzzer  sounded  and  Mr.  Rockwell  lifted  a  receiver. 

“They  need  you  oustide,  Dumont,”  he  said.  “You 
may  go  now.  W’ll  discuss  this  later.” 

“Uh,  later— Yes,  sir.  Yes,  sir — later.”  Mr.  Du¬ 
mont  went  quickly  out  of  the  room. 

“Hmm,  he  doesn’t  usually  act  like  that.  I  won¬ 
der — mused  Mr.  Rockwell. 

“Does  Mr.  Dumont  take  care  of  your  books?”  Eve 
asked,  although  she  already  knew. 

“Yes.  He  seems  to  be  efficient.  I  leave  every¬ 
thing  up  to  him.” 

Eve  asked  if  she  might  examine  the  books  and 
when  she  was  given  permission,  she  started  imme¬ 
diately. 

She  went  back  to  her  apartment  about  noon-time 
to  find  that  Helen  had  straightened  out  the  rooms 
and  had  dinner  waiting  for  her. 

“Goodness,  you  will  spoil  me,”  she  said.  “I  usu¬ 
ally  have  to  do  a  million  things  in  an  hour.” 

“It’s  nothing,”  Helen  laughed.  “I  wanted  to  do 
something  to  show  my  appreciation.  Btit  what  did 
Mr.  Rockwell  say  this  morning?” 

Eve  reported  the  conversation  and  her  accom¬ 
plishments  of  the  morning.  “And  I  found  something 
very  interesting  in  his  books.  I’m  going  to  visit  the 
banks  that  Rockwell  did  business  with  and  see  if 
there’s  something  there.  It’s  just  a  ‘hunch.’  but  if  it 
works  out  you’ll  have  a  job  and  Ill  have  a  good  story, 
and  somebody  else  will  have  something  he  doesn’t 
expect  to  have.” 

At  the  banks  that  afternoon,  Eve  found  that  her 
“hunch”  was  right.  She  went  back  to  Rockwell’s  de¬ 
partment  store  near  closing  time,  and  Helen  was 
with  her  this  time. 

“Ah,  good  afternoon,  Miss  Adams  and  Miss 
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Chase,’’  Rockwell  greeted  them.  “Miss  Adams,  I  wish 
I  knew  what  happened.  Mr.  Dumont  has  been  de¬ 
having  very  queerly  since  our  interview  this  morn¬ 
ing.’’ 

“Well,”  said  Eve,  “I  think  we  can  explain  that 
shortly.  Will  you  ask  him  to  come  in  here  again?” 

“Certainly!”  He  pressed  a  button  and  Mr.  Du¬ 
mont  came  in.  But  there  was  a  marked  difference 
in  his  entrance  of  the  morning  and  now.  He  was 
visibly  shaking  now  and  his  face  was  an  ashen  gray. 
He  gulped  and  said  feebly,  “Yes,  sir?” 

“Sit  down  Mr.  Dumont.”  As  Mr.  Dumont  did 
this,  he  gripped  the  arms  of  the  chair  so  hard  that 
his  knuckles  were  white. 

Eve  began  to  question  him.  “This  isn’t  pleasant, 
Mr.  Dumont,  and  I'd  like  to  get  it  over  with  as  soon 
as  possible.  Why  did  you  dismiss  Miss  Chase?  You 
know  the  rules  of  the  store.” 

Dumont  tried  to  look  surprised  but  failed  mis¬ 
erably. 

“I  dismiss  her?  I  didn’t  dismiss  anyone,  Miss 
Adams,”  he  said  shakily. 

“Come,  now,  Mr.  Dumont.  I  know  the  answers 
so  you  had  better  confess,”  said  Eve. 

Her  sternness  seemed  to  break  Dumont  and  he 
said,  almost  sobbing,  “All  right.  All  right.  I  did 
fire  her.  I  had  to.”  He  was  sob|bing  now  and  Eve 
motioned  to  Helen  to  write  down  what  he  said. 

“I  don’t  know  why  I  did  it  in  the  first  place. 
When  I  brought  the  money  to  the  banks  every  week, 
I  used  to  take  a  little  out.”  Mr.  Rockwell  looked 
horrified. 

“II  got  badly  into  debt,”  Dumont  went  on.  “I 
didn’t  know  what  to  do.  Then  I  remembered  that 
Mr.  Rockwell  was  hardly  ever  in  the  store  and  would¬ 
n’t  miss  one  clerk  or  another.  So  I  fired  Miss  Chase 
and  was  going  to  keep  her  pay  checks.  Oh  why  did 
I  ever  do  it?”  He  held  ibis  head  in  his  hands  and 
wept.  Looking  up  he  said,  “Mr.  Rockwell,  can  you 
ever  forgive  me?  No,  I  don’t  suppose  you  could.  I’ll 
never  do  a  thing  like  this  again.” 

“Do  you  mean  that?”  Mr.  Rockwell  asked. 

“Never,  never  again.  I  swear  it.” 

“Well  then,  you  may  leave  the  store.  I’ll  not 
turn  you  over  to  the  police.”  Rockwell  held  the  door 
open. 

“Thank  you,  Mr.  Rockwell,  thank  you.  I’ll  pay 
back  every  cent  that  I  ever  took,  I  don’t  know  what 
made  me  do  it.  Thank  you.”  An  he  was  gone. 

“Do  you  think  you  did  the  right  thing,  Mr.  Rock¬ 
well?”  Eve  asked. 

“I  think  so.  He  is  so  frightened  now  he  will 
keep  his  promise.  But  it  might  turn  out  differently 
if  the  police  took  him  to  jail.” 

"I  guess  a  story  in  the  newspaper  wouldn’t  help 
him  any  either.  I’ll  forget  about  the  story.” 

“Thank  you  so  much,  Miss  Adams.  And  now,” 
he  said,  turning  to  Helen,  “may  I  apologize  by  offer¬ 


ing  a  private  secretary’s  position  to  you?  I’m  going 
to  stay  here,  hereafter,  so  that  someone  else  might 
not  be  tempted.” 

Back  at  the  apartment  Eve  and  Helen  were  dis¬ 
cussing  the  day’s  events  over  the  supper  dishes. 

“But  you  didn’t  get  your  story,”  said  Helen,  “I’m 
sorry — .’ 

“Oh,  that’s  all  right.  All  in  a  day’s  work.  But — ” 
she  never  finished,  for  the  telephone  rang.  “Would¬ 
n’t  you  know  it!  Business  again!” 

“Hello — Hello,  Chief.  Another  fire?  Sure! 
Right  away!” 

She  grabbed  her  hat  and  coat  and  shouted  to 
Helen.  “Golly,  what  a  story!  Fire-bug  down  town!” 
and  she  rushed  out  of  the  house. 

Eleanor  McCall,  ’41 


A  SUCCESSFUL  SCHEME 

Even  before  John  Lewi®,  the  production  mana¬ 
ger,  sent  for  him,  young  Jack  Kent  was  well  aware 
of  what  was  wanted  of  him.  Lewis  was  a  practical 
business  man,  or  he  wouldn’t  be  the  manager  of  that 
particular  radio  station.  The  regulations  were  by  no 
means  complicated.  The  manager  would  sell  the 
program  to  a  sponsor  if  it  proved  popular.  If  it  did 
not  go  over  after  eleven  weeks,  it  would  be  taken  off 
the  air.  The  show  in  which  Jack  and  his  wife,  Ag¬ 
nes,  participated  had  been  on  the  air  ten  weeks  and 
five  days.  He  realized  that  an  average  of  five  fan 
letters  a  week  would  by  no  means  sell  any  program. 

He  opened  the  door  to  the  manager’s  office  and 
stepped  inside.  Lewis  came  to  the  point  at  once. 
“Sorry  your  show  didn’t  go  over,”  he  said.  “Have 
to  take  it  off  the  air  tomorrow.  You  handled  it  well, 
but  it  just  didn’t  get  results.” 

Jack  hoped  Lewis  didn’t  notice  how  his  fingers 
shook  as  he  struck  a  match  to  light  his  cigarette.  'He 
had  never  mentioned  to  the  manager  the  trouble  at 
home,  and  he  didn’t  intend  to  now.  Lewis  didn’t  even 
know  there  was  a  Jack  Jr.,  and  the  child’s  father  was 
determined  not  to  ask  for  charity  even  though  they 
needed  money.  In  Jack’s  estimation  the  supposedly 
blues  singer  just  then  on  the  radio  squawked  like  a 
loon.  He  said  “so  long,”  and  left  the  office.  He 
realized  that  he  had  to  have  money  if  Jack  Jr.  was 
to  have  an  operation  performed  on  hjs  eyes. 

He  walked  home,  hoping  his  young  son  would 
be  asleep  when  he  reached  there,  but  he  was  not.  He 
was  sitting  in  the  dining  room,  and  the  thick  dark 
glasses  that  he  wore,  made  him  look  smaller  than 
he  really  was.  Jack  walked  into  the  kitchen,  and  was 
followed  by  Agnes,  who  suspected  that  something 
had  gone  wrong,  so  he  told  her  the  bad  news  at  once. 

They  had  practiced  their  act  the  next  morning 
in  the  studio  thirty  minutes  before  they  went  on  the 
air.  Jack  hoped  that  the  sharp  edge  on  his  wife’s 
voice  would  not  be  noticed.  The  light  flashed  red 
above  the  control  room,  and  the  announcer  intro- 
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duced  them.  He  gave  Agnes  a  reassuring  grin  as  she 
read  her  lirst  line,  and  he  was  relieved  to  notice  the 
sharp  edge  was  gone  from  her  voice.  The  program 
went  along  as  smoothly  as  could  be  expected  till  sud¬ 
denly  Agnes  throwing  the  script  to  the  floor  exploded 
and  raged  at  Jack.  Jack  was  shocked  beyond  words. 
Agnes  raged  on  bringing  in  the  problem  of  their  poor 
sick  baby.  The  director  angrily  turned  off  the  switch, 
cutting  them  off  the  air.  It  was  then  announced  that 
it  was  their  last  program.  Jack  hurried  over  to  Ag¬ 
nes,  and  there  were  tears  in  her  eyes.  iShe  told  him 
•she  had  to  do  it  to  see  if  it  would  help  them.  They 
left  the  room  without  a  word  to  anyone,  and  Agnes 
went  to  the  dressing  room. 

While  Jack  'was  waiting,  a  messenger  boy  hur¬ 
ried  toward  him,  announcing  that  Mr.  Lewis  wanted 
to  see  them  both  immediately.  Agnes  appeared  short¬ 
ly,  with  swollen  eyes,  and  together  they  started  for 
Mr.  Lewis’s  office,  wondering  what  would  happen 
when  they  arrived.  As  they  entered,  they  were  very 
much  astonished  to  find  themselves  joyfully  wel¬ 
comed  and  given  a  new  contract.  They  were  more 
surprised  when  they  found  it  was  caused  by  Agnes’ 
argument  on  the  program,  and  that  many  people  had 
telegraphed  the  studio  demanding  that  Agnes  and 
Jack  return  to  the  air. 

When  Mr.  Lewis  learned  that  they  had  a  sick 
baby,  he  expressed  his  hopes  for  a  successful  opera¬ 
tion  for  the  child,  and  wished  them  the  best  of  luck 
with  their  new  program. 

They  left  for  home,  decidedly  pleased,  and  Jack 
resolved  that  in  the  future,  Agnes  should  help  write 
the  script. 

Eileen  Pero,  ’40 


THE  MASTERPIECE 

One  August  afternoon  in  the  year  1871,  if  anyone 
had  looked  through  the  dusty  windows  of  a  New 
York  tenement  garret  on  the  East  Side,  he  would 
have  seen  an  old  man  bent  over  his  canvas  and  hold¬ 
ing  a  pallet  in  his  hand.  H(e  applied  a  few  strokes 
to  his  canvas  and  then  stepped  back  to  view  his  work. 
He  kept  up  his  operations  for  quite  a  while  and  fin¬ 
ally  threw  down  his  paints  in  disgust. 

“It’s  the  same  as  all  my  other  portraits,’’  he  mut¬ 
tered,  “beautiful,  but  lacking  in  something  vital. 
What  is  that  something?  All  my  life  I’ve  searched 
for  the  Divine  Beauty  of  Life,  but  how  can  I  find  it 
in  such  a  world  of  misfortune,  ugliness  and  strife?” 
He  sank  back  into  an  old  chair,  lacking  one  of  its 
arms,  and  buried  his  graying  head  in  his  worn,  sen¬ 
sitive  hands — the  hands  of  an  artist. 

Thus  are  we  introduced  to  Andre  Chambeau  who 
was  born  of  poor  peasant  parents  in  Cheuveau, 
France,  a  little  village  on  the  Seine.  Andre  was  a 
problem  to  his  parents  who  thought  that  their  son 
should  grow  up  as  they  had,  tending  sheep,  working 
in  the  fields  and  doing  chores  about  the  house.  B'ut 


such  a  life  was  not  for  Andre!  Definitely  not!  He 
had  other  ideas!  He  wanted  to  become  an  artist,  to 
paint  and  maybe  become  a  great  man!  Ever  since 
his  early  childhood  he  had  searched  for  his  inspira¬ 
tion  although  he  had  no  conception  whatsoever  of 
what  it  was.  He  only  knew  one  thing,  that  he  had 
to  find  this  divine  beauty  and  paint  a  masterpiece 
patterned  after  it  that  would  make  him  famous!  He, 
Andre  Chambeau,  was  to  be  famous!  B'ut  the  vil¬ 
lagers  laughed  and  shook  their  heads  while  his  poor 
parents  who,  like  all  the  other  peasant  folk,  could 
not  understand  Andre’s  great  ambitions,  worried  and 
discouraged  their  son  from  trying  to  paint  by  tak¬ 
ing  away  the  charcoal  sticks  which  he  used  for  rough 
sketches. 

By  the  time  Andre  was  sixteen,  he  was  so  deter¬ 
mined  to  carry  out  his  plans  that  he  stowed  away  on 
a  ship  bound  for  America  (then  much  talked  about 
in  Europe  as  the  New  Land  of  Opportunity).  For 
years  he  traveled  from  place  to  place,  from  one  city 
of  grandeur  to  another;  but  he  could  not  find  the 
Divine  Beauty  of  Life.  He  painted  portraits  but  he 
made  barely  enough  to  keep  body  and  soul  together. 
Yes,  the  portraits  were  beautiful  but  they  lacked  that 
certain  something  that  makes  the  difference  between 
a  masterpiece  and  just  another  painting. 

This  story  finds  Andre  Chambeau  a  discouraged 
old  man,  who  has  never  given  up  his  quest  for  the 
Divine  Beauty  of  Life.  As  he  arose  from  the  ancient 
chair  which,  with  an  old  cabinet  comprised  the  entire 
furnishing  of  the  musty  garret,  he  decided  to  go  out 
for  a  little  fresh  air. 

Through  the  slums  of  the  city  he  walked,  think¬ 
ing  that  if  he  couldn’t  find  the  object  of  his  search 
in  the  magnificence  of  palatial  mansions  and  wealthy 
people,  he  might  find  a  blossom  among  the  weeds  of 
the  dirt  and  squalor  of  the  tenement  district.  As  he 
passed  by  a  house,  he  happened  to  look  through  a 
broken  window.  He  saw  a  woman  lying  on  a  bed. 
She  was  so  white  and  still  that  he  could  not  tell 
whether  she  was  living  or  dead  until  he  saw  her 
eyes  flutter.  A  man  knelt  at  her  bedside  and  sob¬ 
bed  in  a  broken  manner,  while  a  nurse  comforted 
him  and  cared  for  the  woman.  Her  gentle  voice 
soothed  him,  as  the  woman  heaved  her  last  sigh. 
The  nurse  consoled  him,  “Do  not  grieve — she  is  not 
dead;  death  is  but  a  prelude  to  a  happier  and  fuller 
life.” 

Andre  was  touched  but  he  didn’t  have  long  to 
think  about  the  incident  because,  as  he  passed  by  a 
little  church,  voices,  seemingly  like  angels’,  singing 
the  Cantique  Noel  were  wafted  to  him  by  a  gentle 
wind  that  was  swirling  myriads  of  tiny  slowflakes 
around.  The  Cantique  Noel!  Why  it  was  Christmas 
Eve!  How  had  he  forgotten  that?  He  closed  his 
eyes  and  thought  of  the  little  village  choir  that  al¬ 
ways  sang  that  hymn  on  Christmas  Eve.  He  had 
never  really  appreciated  it.  He  had  looked  for  his 
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inspiration  in  places  cf  splendor,  when  he  could  have 
found  it  in  a  poor  peasant  village. 

He  thought  of  that  Angel  of  Mercy  in  the  tene¬ 
ment,  of  her  serene  face  that  gave  forth  a  strange 
radiance,  of  her  eyes  so  passionate  with  pity,  and 
of  her  lips  so  ready  to  comfort. 

At  last  his  eyes  were  open!  He  had  found  the 
Divine  Beauty  of  Life  in  simplicity,  faith,  and  hope. 

He  went  home  to  hs  dingy  garret  with  a  light 
heart  and  began  his  work.  All  that  night  he  fever¬ 
ishly  worked  until  his  portrait  was  finished — a  mas¬ 
terpiece.  He  applied  the  last  stroke  of  the  paint¬ 
brush  to  the  canvas  just  as  dawn  broke.  As  he  viewed 

< 

his  painting,  he  seemed  to  see  the  Angel  of  Mercy 
raising  her  hand  towards  him  while  she  appeared  to 
say,  ‘‘Death  is  but  a  pdelude  to  a  happer  and  fuller 
life.” 

Constance  Hatscn,  ’42 


GOOD  FOR  EVIL 

As  Crystal  stepped  to  the  wooden  platform  of  the 
Country  station,  she  thought,  “How  dull!”  While 
she  was  sitting  in  the  wagon  with  the  old  station 
master,  she  decided  that  she  would  retest  this  de¬ 
serted  country  town.  On  reaching  the  farmhouse 
and  meeting  the  family,  she  concluded  that  they  were 
ignorant,  crude  peasants. 

Because  Dr.  Worthington  had  said  she  must  play 
in  the  sunshine  to  regain  her  health.  Crystal  imme¬ 
diately  denned  slacks  and  sweater  and  went  down¬ 
stairs.  Mrs.  Griffin,  the  farmer’s  wife,  met  her. 

“Thought  you'n  my  little  girl  might  want  to  go  a 
blueberrin’.  We  could  have  pie  tomorrow  then. 
I’ll  go  find  Esmerelda.” 

Esmerelda,  wearing  a  little  cotton  dress,  appeared 
in  the  doorway. 

“My  heavens!”,  thought  Crystal.  “Those  awful 
freckles  and  pigtail's!  A  mere  infant.  Really,  I  must 
be  kind  to  these  people,  but,  Oh!  to  live  with  them 
for  the  summer!” 

Both  girls  were  silent  as  they  truged  up  the  hill. 
After  the  first  few  minutes  of  berrv-picking,  Crystal 
began  to  think  it  fun.  She  no  longer  thought  of  the 
stains  and  scrathes  on  her  hands.  She  began  to  talk 
with  Esmerelda. 

“What  do  you  do  here  all  the  time?”  she  asked. 
“Must  be  awfully  dull.” 

“Oh,  we  have  good  times,”  replied  Esmerelda. 
“We  go  to  school,  and  skate,  ’n’  slide,  ’n’  have  church 
socials — ’n'  lots  cf  things.” 

“Hump”  snickered  Crystal.  Don’t  you  have  any 
lectures,  or  clubs  or  dances  or  sports?  Who  is  in 
your  clique  at  school?”  She  knew  that  Esmerelda 
would  not  know  of  such  a  thing. 

“Well,  H  don’t  know,”  said  Esmerelda  meekly. 

Crystal  kept  asking  Esmerelda  questions  about 
things  that  she  felt  the  country  girl  wouldn’t  know 
and  then  scoffing  at  her  ignorance. 


Finally,  she  cried,  ‘Why,  you  stupid  little  child! 
I’m  going  back  to  the  house.  ’ 

She  started  down  the  hill,  leaving  little  Esmer¬ 
elda  with  tears  in  her  eyes,  standing  bewilderedly 
by  the  berry  pail.  Esmerelda  cried  a  little,  re¬ 
proached  herself,  and  started  down  the  hill  after 
her  companion.  By  this  iime,  Crystal  was  out  of 
sight. 

The  angry  girl  hurried  along,  scarcely  heeding 
where  she  was  going.  Suddenly,  she  discovered 
that  she  was  not  on  the  path. 

“But  it  doesn’t  matter,”  she  thought.  “I’ll  go 
straight  down  to  the  house.”  When  she  had  walked 
for  some  time,  she  became  impatient.  “Will  I  never 
reach  the  bottom?” 

After  having  wandered  for  a  wf:  ile,  Crystal  finally 
realized  she  was  lost.  Since  she  had  always  lived 
in  the  city,  she  was  not  very  well  acquainted  with 
wooded  lands.  She  soon  visualized  herself  remain¬ 
ing  all  night  in  the  dark  forest. 

When  Esmerelda  had  not  overtaken  Crystal  in  a 
short  time,  she  became  anxious. 

“She  must  have  been  in  a  greater  hurry  than  I 
realized,”  she  said  to  herself  as  she  quickened  her 
pace.  She  was  bewildered  when  she  reached  the 
farm  house  and  found  her  c5ty-friend  not  there. 
“Why,  I  bet  she’s  still  up  in  the  woods,”  she  cried. 
“I  must  go  find  her.” 

This  time  Esmerelda  ran  up  the  hill  with  one 
thought  in  her  mind:  “I  must  find  Crystal  before 
it  gets  dark.”  She  didn't  remember  the  sharp  words 
that  had  made  her  cry;  she  remembered  only  that 
Crystal  would  suffer  if  she  had  to  remain  in  the 
woods  all  night. 

Esmerelda  followed  the  path,  stopping  at  intervals 
to  call  “Crystal!”  After  straying  about  for  some 
time  and  still  finding  no  Crystal,  tin  younger  girl 
became  discouraged.  Nevertheless,  she  continued  to 
search  for  her  friend  frem  the  city. 

Omce  she  thought  that  she  had  heard  a  faint  answer 
to  her  cries.  She  called  again.  Yes,  she  was  sure 
she  had. 

“Crystal,”  she  elrutrd,  “where  are  you?” 

“Oh,  here,  Esmerelda.  Here!” 

Esmerelda  puslnd  through  some  bushes  and  soon 
came  upon  the  lost  girl,  who  seized  her  hand. 

“Oh,  but  I'm  glad  to  see  you.  I  was  afraid.  I 
was  sure  I  would  stay  here  forever;  that  no  one 
would  find  me.  Let’s  get  back  to  the  farm  house 
immediatelv. 

Chvstal  followed  Esmerelda  down  the  hill,  /s  stm 
walked  along,  she  studied  the  little  figure  before 
her.  It  was  the  same  flowered,  cotton  dress,  but  now 
Crystal  didn’t  laugh  at  it. 

When  Esmerelda  turned  to  see  if  she  were  all 
r'ght.  (lie  older  girl  didn’t  sccff  at  the  pigtails  or 
freckles.  She  saw  only  those  clear,  blue  eyes,  full 
of  earnestness  and  kindness.  She  suddenly  realized 
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that  Esmerelda  was,  by  far,  her  superior. 

When  they  were  approaching  the  farmhouse,  Crys¬ 
tal  no  longer  saw  an  unpainted  “old  ark.’’  She  saw 
a  rambling,  homey  house  and  the  beauty  of  the  farm 
around  ;it. 

Mr.  ,and  Mrs.  Griffin  were  waiting  for  the  two 
girls.  Their  welcome  touched  Crystal.  The  woman 
put  both  arms  about  her  and  exclaimed,  “My,  but 
we’re  glad  you’re  back  dear.  I  was  terribly  wor¬ 
ried.” 

“!So  was  I,”  said  the  farmer.  “Now  you  two’d 
beter  wash  up  for  supper.” 

“Yes,”  chimed  in  Mrs.  Griffin,”  it’ll  be  ready  real 
soon.” 

Crystal  put  her  arm  around  Esmerelda’s  waist 
as  both  girls  started  up  the  staircase. 

“I  want  to  thank  you,  Esmerelda,”  she  said  very 
meekly.  “If  you  hadn’t  found  me,  I’m  sure  I’d  still 
be  up  there.” 

“That’s  all  right,”  the  other  girl  answered  simply. 

“Well,”  continued  Crystal,  “I  think  it  was  grand 
of  you — especially  after  what  I  had  said  and  done 
to  you.  Really  Esmerelda,  I’m  truly  sorry.” 

“Yes,  II  know  you  are,”  she  replied.  “I’m  sure 
we’ll  be  great  friends.” 

As  she  turned  iher  face,  Crystal  saw  kindness  and 
goodness  shining  on  the  girl’s  countenance.  She 
knew  then,  that  they  would  be  friends  forever. 

Patricia  Rolland,  ’40 


,  f .  DEFEATISM 

Jchn  Bowers  had  come  through  the  World  War 
unscathed.--  How  he  had,  even  he  could  not  say.  He 
had  fought  at  Chateau  Thierry,  Belleau  Woods,  Ver¬ 
dun,  and  in  many  furious  battles.  He  had  fought 
with  a  prayer  in  his  heart  and  on  his  lips,  a  prayer 
to  his  Maker  that  he  would,  in  some  way,  live  through 
this  frightful  ordeal.  All  through  the  long  nightmare 
of  marches — 'fighting — marches — ’fighting,  he  had 
prayed  that  he  wculd  be  spared.  His  prayer  had 
been  answered;  his  life  had  been  spared.  His  life 
had  been  spared — but  what  other  than  that  had 
survived  of  the  smooth-cheeked,  smiling-faced  youth 
that  had  enlisted  to  fight  for  a  glorious  cause.  That 
boy  had  died,  and  a  man  had  emerged  in  his 
place,  a  man  wdiose  mind  was  scarred  forever  by 
the  horror  and  brutality  of  war.  His  body  was  still 
robust,  possibly  more  so,  but  the  last  two  years 
had  robbed  him  of  some  vital  spark  in  his  make¬ 
up.  His  boyhood  world  of  dreams  had  been  rudely 
shattered,  and  a  listless  feeling  had  replaced  it. 
E'ut  he  must  go  on  and  build  a  new  world  in 
place  of  the  one  he  had  left  two  years  before. 

tNtow  it  was  1939.  Again  the  war  clouds  had 
gathered  in  Europe  and  already  armed  forces  had 
hurled  themselves  in  mortal  combat  against  each 
other.  Again  innocent  boys  were  being  shattered  in 
mind  and  body  and  sacrificed  to  imperialistic  am¬ 


bitions,  to  the  cries  of  “Save  Democracy  and  ‘  Die 
for  the  Fatherland.”  A  sneer  unconsciously  curled 
his  lip  as  these  last  thoughts  passed  through  his 
mind.  Who  knew  any  better  last  than  he  how  false 
those  ideas  had  been!  Who  knew  any  better  than 
mind.  Who  knew  any  better  than  lie  how  little  had 
been  accomplished  by  the  last  struggle! 

He  was  jarred  by  an  elbow  digging  into  his  ribs. 
Then  he  remembered.  iHe  was  on  the  stage  in  the 
Centersville  High  School,  and  the  pupils  were  wait¬ 
ing  for  him  to  speak.  They  were  waiting  for  him 
to  speak  to  them,  their  faces  shining  in  anticipation 
of  tales  of  bravery  and  glorious  sacrifice  for  country 
and  ideals.  How  wonderful  it  was  to  fight  for  a 
cause.  He  -could  see  the  boys’  envious  eyes  on  his 
uniform.  How  they  would  love  to  have  one.  How 
eagerly  they  would  offer  their  all  to  the  new  cause 
of  the  destruction  of  “isms.”  “Isms”!  That  was  it! 
He  would  tell  them  cf  an  “ism”  that  they  could 
fight  and  abolish  without  a  gun  or  without  wearing 
a  uniform.  He  rose,  and  as  a  Ihush  spread  over 
the  auditorium,  he  began  his  speech: 

“Boys  and  girls,  and  especially  boys,  it  is  a  grand 
and  glorious  thing  to  fight  for  your  country  against 
a  foreign  menace,  but  only  when  that  menace  direct¬ 
ly  threatens  the  shores  and  independence  of  your 
country.  The  present  war  in  Europe  in  no  way 
threatens  our  democracy  despite  those  who  would 
have  uis  believe  differently".  Someone  has  said, 
‘Let  them  keep  their  war  over  there,’  and  that  should 
be  the  sentiment  of  every  real  American  today. 

“However,  there  is  something  we  can  fight.  There 
is  an  ‘ism’  threatening  the  neutrality  and  well-being 
of  our  country.  That  ‘ism’  is  defeatism-defeatism, 
the  outgrowth  of  insidious  propaganda,  directed  to¬ 
ward  the  swaying  of  American  sentiment  toward 
a  cause  which  has  no  bearing  on  the  lives  of  the 
American  people.  Our  newspapers  and  radios  give 
us  direct  information  of  the  affairs  in  Europe,  and 
that  information  is  tainted  by  propaganda.  Fascism, 
Nazism,  Communism,  all  are  supposed  to  be  menac¬ 
ing  our  liberty  and  freedom.  But  the  only  ‘ism’ 
that  should  concern  us  is  defeatism.  Defeatism  is 
that  feeling  of  hopelessness  which  is  prevalent  in 
American  minds  today.  The  feeling  that  it  is  inevit¬ 
able  that  we  be  drawn  into  another  European  War. 
And  at  the  instigation  of  those  with  a  prejudice  or 
some  ulterior  motive,  our  news  is  thoroughly  ‘propa¬ 
gandized’  when  it  reaches  our  waiting  ears. 

“Iln  the  last  war  we  went  over  to  fight  for  a  glori¬ 
ous  cause, — to  save  democracy.  Those  words  were 
the  inspiration,  the  glorious  climax  to  a  veritable 
wave  of  subtle  propaganda  that  fired  the  heart  of 
every  American  and  caused  him  to  cast  sanity  to  the 
winds,  and  berate  pacifists  with  the  cry  of  slaker. 
We  sacrificed  money,  foodstuffs,  and  millions  of  dol¬ 
lars  of  supplies  to  that  cause,  but  they  are  a  mere 
pittance  when  compared  to  the  thousands  of  Ameri- 
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can  boys  that  were  sacrificed  for  a  cause  that  was 
not  curs.  \\)e  must  combat  propaganda  with  all  our 
faculties.  We  must  not  take  to  heart  the  prejudiced 
accounts  of  battle  we  read  in  the  newspapers  or  of 
the  atrocities  supposedly  committed  by  the  enemy. 
We  must  not  be  swayed  by  fiery  speeches  denouncing 
the  offensive  methods  of  their  enemy  and  their 
cause.  Everything  we  read  or  hear  should  be  an¬ 
alyzed  calmly  by  asking  ourselves  if  it  concerns  our 
inalienable  rights  or  our  country’s  honor. 

“These  words,  though  contrary  to  the  general 
feeling  inspired  by  propagandists,  point  out  an  in¬ 
dividual  neutrality  policy  for  each  and  every  Ameri¬ 
can  citizen  to  follow.  I  am  a  man  who  has  experi¬ 
enced  the  horrors  of  war;  and  the  wisdom  that 
comes  with  experience  and  age  only  has  proved  to 
me  that  this  is  the  only  way  to  keep  our  hearts 
and  minds  free  from  prejudice  and  the  feeling  of 
defeatism.  Remember  that  the  war  presented  you 
in  glorious  pictures  of  blaring  bands  and  admiring 
looks  from  mothers  and  sweethearts  is  net  the  real 
war.  I,  as  a  man  who  knows,  pray  that  you  may 
never  have  to  experience  the  real  effects  of  war.” 

John  sat  down,  shaken  by  his  own  enthusiasm,  and 
listened  to  the  applause  which  followed.  His  eyes 
searched  the  faces  of  the  boys.  Their  faces  wore  a 
thoughtful,  yet  buzzled  look,  and  he  knew  that  he  had 
presented  another  side,  a  more  vital  side,  of  war 
and  its  consequences  to  them. 

He  rose  to  leave  the  hall  and  again,  as  twenty-two 
years  before,  a  fervent  prayer  was  on  his  lips  and 
in  his  heart  that  his  words  would  be  heeded.  He 
prayed  that  his  words  would  influence  them  to 
counteract  all  hateful  propaganda  by  subjecting  it 
to  the  individual  neutrality  policy  he  had  outlined 
for  them.  'He  prayed  that  they  might  be  spared. 

Albert  Lundgren,  ’40. 


AN  ADVENTURE  WITH  ROGERS’  RANGERS 

“Well,  Jerry,  my  lad,  sit  right  down  in  that  big 
chair,  it’s  more  comfortable — that’s  it.  What’ll  it 
be  to-night?  Well,  I  thought  I’d  tell  you  about  the 
time  I  went  on  a  trip  with  Rogers’  Rangers  and 
got  into  trouble  with  Indians. 

“As  you  know,  Jerry  Rogers  never  told  us  our 
destination.  So  one  morning  when  he  called  the 
leaders  of  the  different  patrols  together,  including 
me,  and  told  us  to  prepare  the  men  for  a  trip,  no 
one  thought  of  questioning  him. 

“Early  the  next  morning,  out  we  went.  It  gave 
you  a  thrill,  I  tell  you  Jerry,  to  be  a  member  of 
the  Rangers  at  that  moment.  When  we  set  off,  clad 
in  Lincoln  green,  even  the  gaudily  dressed  British 
respected  our  appearance.  We  struck  upstream  with 
the  boats  as  far  as  they  would  go  and  then  pro¬ 
ceeded  on  foot. 

“Every  day,  from  five  in  the  morning  till  six  or 
seven  at  night,  we  trudged  on.  Our  mocassins  were 


no  more  than  slimy  leather  clinging  to  our  feet. 
Every  man  felt  depressed  except  Rogers  who  he  had 
a  hearty  word  for  all.  You  could  hear  the  com¬ 
ments  of  some  of  the  men,  ‘Gosh!  ain’t  the  Major 
human?’  Then,  when  he  would  come  back  and  talk 
and  comfort  perhaps  the  one  who  questioned  (his 
heritage,  they  thanked  their  lucky  stars  lie  was 
human. 

“One  afternoon,  the  scouts  whom  Rogers  had  sent 
ahead  to  watclh  for  enemy  camps  reported  that  there 
was  a  large  Indian  settlement  ahead  of  them.  Rogers 
decided  to  wait  until  night-fall  and  then  go  to  the 
camp  by  wading  in  the  river.  When  dusk  came, 
everything  was  deathly  still,  save  for  the  throbbing 
of  a  drum  in  the  settlement.  As  long  as  that  drum 
kept  beating  we  were  safe,  but  if  it  stopped — Here 
Jerry,  more  closer  to  the  fire — that’s  it,  now  let’s 
see  where  was  I— oh  yes,  the  drum.  Well  you  can 
imagine  what  would  happen  if  it  stopped.  With 
Rogers  at  our  head  we  started.  When  we  had  waded 
nearly  by  the  camp,  the  drum  stepped.  A  hiss  ran 
through  the  men.  ‘We’ve  been  discovered.’  Well 
just  about  as  we  were  going  to  make  a  dash  for 
it,  the  drum  continued.  (I  tell  you,  Jerry,  the  sigh 
that  went  around  sounded  like  steam  escaping  from 
an  engine.  It  seems  as  though  they  must  have 
heard  it,  but  the  drum  kept  up  its  steady  beat  and 
soon  we  were  out  of  danger. 

“The  men  were  feeling  pretty  good  about  out¬ 
witting  the  enemy,  so  When  one  of  the  Rangers 
saw  a  feather,  apparently  lying  on  a  rock,  he  thought 
that  he  would  get  it  and  mimic  the  Indians.  When 
he  went  to  get  it,  the  feather  arose,  supported  by 
a  dusky  head  followed  by  a  muscular  body.  An¬ 
other  and  another  arose,  until  we  were  sux-rounded. 
We  had  been  fooled  by  the  foxy  savages.  They  had 
heard  us  but  allowed  our  conceit  to  run  away  with 
us  and  think  we  had  fooled  them. 

“When  they  herded  us  back  into  camp,  I  was 
watching  Rogers.  He  kept  muttering  to  himself, 
‘It  was  my  fault — I  should  never  have  let  the  men 
relax  like  that.’  Although  none  of  the  men  agreed 
with  him,  still  (he  could  not  be  comforted. 

“There  were  no  French  in  camp  so  when  they 
tied  us  up  against  posts  we  expected  the  worst. 
The  first  man  they  took  they — well,  seeing  as  you 
have  to  go  to  sleep  to-night,  Jerry,  I  won’t  go  into 
detail,  but  that  man’s  screams  and  what  those  red 
devils  did  to  him  have  left  a  vivid  scar  on  my 
memory.  I  was  fifth  man  down  and  you  can — say 
isn’t  it  time  for  you  to  hop  up  to  bed? — Well,  I  guess 
it  would  be  unfair  to  leave  it  in  the  air  like  that 
Just  as  they  started  on  the  second  man,  the  French 
arrived.  They  herded  us  into  a  tent  to  spend  the 
night.  They  were  leaving  next  morning  so  we  knew 
something  had  to  be  done  that  night.  Well  here’s 
Jerry,  I  know  you  won’t  believe  this  but — Jerry!  — 
Jerry! —  He’s  fallen  asleep.  I  never  could  have 
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got  out  of  that  one  anyway.  Lucky  he  didn’t  re¬ 
member  I  was  in  the  Foreign  Legion  last  night. 
Well,  come  on  Jerry,  I’ll  take  you  up  to  bed.  Good 
Night.” 

The  End 

David  Wilcox,  '42 


SAYING  THE  DAY 

Standing  before  the  editor’s  desk  with  determina¬ 
tion  written  clearly  on  her  attractive  countenance, 
Jean  Gardner,  a  ycung  girl  reporter  on  the  Reedville 
Daily  Times,  said  in  low  even  tones,  “Am  I  to 
understand  that  either  I  pass  in  a  story  very  soon 
that  will  be  satisfactory  to  you  or  else  I  start  look¬ 
ing  for  another  position  ?” 

“I’m  sorry,  Jean,  but  I  must  look  out  for  the 
reputation  of  our  paper,  regardless  of  the  conse¬ 
quences  to  the  employees,”  replied  the  editor.  “Peo¬ 
ple  want  interesting  articles.  There  is  no  medium 
in  the  news  business.  Either  you’re  a  good  re¬ 
porter  or  you  don’t  belong  on  the  pay  roll  of  any 
paper.  I  realize  that  you  are  trying  hard  and  I 
sincerely  hope  that  you  will  be  able  to  pass  in  some 
worthwhile  articles  so  that  I  will  not  be  forced  to 
hire  someone  more  capable  of  carrying  cn  your 
duties.  Good  luck.” 

“Tlhank  you,”  said  Jean,  with  a  wry  smile  and, 
turning  on  her  heel,  she  swung  out  of  the  office, 
closing  the  door  none  too  gently  behind  her. 

No  sonner  was  she  out  of  the  office  than  she 
heard  the  warning  shriek  of  the  fire  engines.  Was 
it  just  imagination  or  did  the  sirens  seem  to  urge 
Jean  to  follow  the  trucks  to  the  scene  of  the  fire? 

She  jumped  into  her  roadster,  parked  at  the  curb 
and  was  soon  on  her  way  after  the  rapidly  disap¬ 
pearing  engines.  Skillfully  avoiding  the  traffic,  Jean 
arrived  at  the  scene  of  the  fire  almost  as  soon  as  the 
fire  department  and  was  disappointed  to  find  that 
it  was  only  a  deserted  warehouse  on  the  banks  of  the 
North  River.  She  was  really  more  disappointed  than 
she  cared  tc  admit  to  herself  for  she  had  secretly 
hoped  that  this  would  be  her  one  opportunity  to  show 
the  editor  what  she  could  do  if  she  had  the  chance. 

“However,”  thought  Jean  disgustedly,  “I  might 
as  well  make  the  best  of  a  bad  S'tuation,”  and  she 
climbed  out  of  the  car  with  her  ever  present  note¬ 
book  and  pencil  in  her  hand.  She  took  in  the  situa- 
tiin  at  a  glance  and  saw  that  the  fire  had  already 
reached  serious  proportions.  'She  also  noted  with 
small  satisfaction  that  there  was  not  the  usual  group 
of  eagei  reporters  present.  Evidently,  they  had  not 
considered  the  fire  of  enough  importance  to  bother 
coming. 

She  ran  to  the  nearest  policeman  and  asked, 
“How  did  it  start?”  hoping  that  there  might  be  some 
story  involved  that  would  repay  (her  for  her  efforts. 
But  her  hopes  were  again  dispelled  when  he  replied 
disinterestedly,  “The  firemen  believe  that  combustion 


in  the  cellar  ignited  old  rags  and  papers.  In  five 
minutes  the  place  was  a  veritable  furnace  of  flames, 
and  all  hopes  of  saving  the  building  had  been  given 
up.” 

After  thanking  him,  Jean  moved  along,  jotting 
down  notes  half-heartedly.  A  few  minutes  later,  she 
glanced  at  her  watch  and  saw  that  if  she  wished  to 
make  the  last  edition  of  the  paper  with  her  story  she 
must  get  back  to  town  immediately.  While  making 
her  way  towards  her  car,  she  thought  ruefully,  “I 
certainly  don’t  seem  to  be  getting  any  of  that  good 
luck  that  the  editor  so  thoughtfully  wished  me.  How¬ 
ever,  I  must  make  the  best  of  it  and  take  whatever 
comes  with  my  chin  up.” 

Suddenly  her  glance  was  caught  by  a  slight  dis¬ 
turbance  at  the  side  entrance  which  up  to  this  time 
had  been  deserted.  This  disturbance  was  caused  by 
a  man  who  was  slipping  stealthily  out  of  a  door  lead¬ 
ing  from  the  only  part  of  the  building  that  nas  not 
now  completely  encompassed  in  flames.  He  was  so 
intent  on  apparently  making  a  getaway  that  he  did 
not  notice  Jean’s  presence.  He  turned  his  face  for 
a  brief  moment  towards  the  flames  and  that  moment 
was  long  enough  for  Jean  to  recognize  him  as  Dan 
Tui  ner,  a  notorious  character,  wanted  for  a  large 
bank  robbery  in  New  York  in  which  a  guard  had 
been  killed.  A  reward  was  offered  for  his  capture 
and  the  police  of  many  states  were  on  the  lookout 
for  him. 

'Her  chance  for  a  story ! !  The  present  problem 
was  to  get  a  policeman  to  assist  her  in  capturing  this 
desperate  criminal.  As  she  turned  towards  the  front 
of  fae  building,  her  problem  was  solved  by  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  an  officer  sent  to  investigate  the  prog¬ 
ress  of  the  fire  in  that  section  of  the  warehouse. 
Jean  ran  up  to  him  and  stated  the  situation  breath¬ 
lessly.  Wasting  no  time,  the  policeman  gave  chase 
to  and  had  soon  overpowered  his  unsuspecting  vic¬ 
tim. 

Jean  delayed  only  long  enough  to  find  out  that 
the  fire  had  really  begun  when  the  prisoner  Clad 
thi  own  away  a  cigarette  without  entirely  extinguish¬ 
ing  it.  Then  she  lost  no  time  in  getting  to  a  tele¬ 
phone  in  order  that  she  might  get  her  “scoop”  into 
the  next  edition.  She  explained  Cier  story  in  very 
few  words  and  was  rewarded  by  the  brief  but  pleased 
voice  of  the  editor  exclaiming,  “Good  work,  Jean. 

^  ou  re  a  full  fledged  reporter  now.” 

Jean  returned  to  town  in  an  entirely  different 
frame  of  mind  than  that  in  which  she  had  left.  For 
she  had  made  her  job  secure.  Later,  she  was  to  re¬ 
ceive  a  reward  in  payment  for  her  quick  thinking. 

Arlene  Trudeau,  ’41 


little  one 

“Look,  Bruce,  the  letter  says,  ‘And,  Allen,  are 
you  coming  home  for  the  spring  vacation  ?  Now  I 
can’t  write  back  and  say  no.  She  expects  me.  She’s 
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a  funny  child.  I  know  I  promised  to  spend  the  va¬ 
cation  with  you  so  w^  could  work  out  that  story,  hut 
can’t  you  come  home  with  me  instead?  We  can  work 
together  there.” 

“I'd  go  with  you,  Al,  but  I  can’t  stand  the  coun¬ 
try  very  long  you  know.  And  a  kid  sister — that’s  too 
much.” 

“Oh,  she’s  not  so  bad.  She’s  not  beautiful;  pug 
nose,  black  straight  hair  and  all  that  stuff,  she’s  a 
good  sport.  She  won’t  bother  us.  She  thinks  I’m 
sort  of  a  hero  and  she'll  do  ’most  anything  I  tell 
her.” 

“Well,  all  right,  I’ll  go.  Come  on,  let’s  get 
packed.  We’ll  have  to  start  out  tomorrow  as  soon 
as  classes  let  out.” 

“Say,  Bruce,  you're  a  pal.  I  wouldn’t  ask  you 
to  do  this  but,  well,  II  can’t  let  her  down.” 

“Surely,  I  know  how  you  feel.  You  pack  my 
clothes,  will  you?  I’m  going  over  to  the  garage  and 
see  how  the  old  jalopy  is.” 

“Surely,  so  long.” 

Here  Allen  Bowman  started  to  soliloquize  or 
rather  started  praying — praying,  strange  as  it  may 
seem,  to  Mary  Jane,  “the  kid  sister.” 

“Mary  Jane,  please,  be  good.  Don’t  make  love 
to  Bruce.  And  don’t  act  like  a  child  and  don’t  swing 
in  the  apple  tree  and  don’t  show  him  the  family  al¬ 
bum.  And,  oh,  my,  don’t  dissappoint  me.” 

The  next  day,  E’ruce  Franklin  and  Allen  Bow¬ 
man  started  out  for  the  old  Bowman  homestead.  It 
was  a  long  drive  from  State  College,  where  they  were 
both  in  their  freshman  year. 

“Hew  old  is  she?”  Bruce  suddenly  asked. 

“Seventeen.  She’s  just  a  kid.  Why?  What  makes 
you  ask?” 

“Nothing,”  replied  Bruce  in  a  strange  viice. 

“Oh!  Oh!”  came  the  mocking  answer. 

It  was  Saturday  night  when  the  two  very  weary 
boys  reached  the  old  farmhouse.  Everything  was 
dark;  not  even  the  hall  light  was  on. 

“This  is  it,”  said  Allen  with  a  sweeping  gesture. 
“This  is  the  end  of  the  trail.” 

“Boy,  oh,  boy!  Am  I  glad!  And  am  I  tired!  A 
good  old  feather  bed,  just  now,  would  be  my  idea  of 
Heaven.” 

“Got  your  bag?  The  car  will  be  all  right  there 
for  the  night.” 

The  boys  mounted  the  steps. 

“I  won’t  ring.  The  door’s  never  locked  anyway. 
Wje  would  only  wake  everyone  'in  the  house.” 

Once  inside,  Allen  said,  “You  wait  here.  You  can 
bang  your  coat  in  the  closet  under  the  stairs.  I’m 
going  out  and  see  if  there  is  anything  to  eat  in  the 
icebox.  Don’t  make  too  much  nc.ise.  You’ll  wake  up 
the  little  one.” 

“Hey!  Bruce!  Come  here!”  These  cries  came 
from  the  kitchen.  “Look!  Here’s  a  note  on  the 
table.” 


“  ‘Dear  Mary  Jane, 

Mrs.  Carey  was  taken  ill.  Dad  is  driving  me 
over  to  the  house.  We  won’t  be  back  tonight. 
— Don’t  worry. 

Love.  Mother.’ 

“Say,  that  means  M.  J.  isn’t  home;  and  neither 
are  IMom  and  Dad.  Well,  let’s  eat  anyway;  we’ll 
worry  about  that  afterwards.” 

Just  then  the  kitchen  door  opened  and  in  stepped 
a  pretty,  small  girl,  dressed  in  a  blue  evening  gown, 
with  black  hair  falling  over  her  shoulders. 

“Little  One!  Where  have  you  been?” 

“Allen,  you  did  come,  you  did  come.  I  knew  you 
would,  but  I  didn’t  think  it  would  be  so  soon.  If  I’d 
known  I  wouldn’t  have  gone  to  the  dance.” 

“It’s  all  right,  Sis.  We  just  got  here  a  minute 
ago.  Mary  Jane,  this  is  Bruce  Franklin,  my  room¬ 
mate,  who  is  going  to  stay  with  us  for  the  week. 
B'ruce,  this  is  Mary  Jane.” 

“How  do  you  do,  Mr.  Franklin.  Now,  if  you’ll  ex¬ 
cuse  me,  I’ll  go  and  get  your  beds  ready.” 

“Al  Bowman!  What  do  you  call  beautiful  if 
that’s  not  it?  Pug-nose,  straight  black  hair.  What 
were  you  talking  about?  Can  she  cook?  Can  she 
sew?  How  old  did  you  say  she  was?” 

“Why,  Mr.  Franklin,  isn’t  this  profound  interest 
quite  sudden?  I  thought  you  didn’t  like  kid  sisters.” 

“I  don’t,  that  is,  well  if  I’ve  got  to  live  with  her 
for  a  whole  week,  you  can’t  blame  me  for  wanting  to 
know  something  about  her.” 

“Excuse  me  for  a  mjoment,  wiill  you,  Bruce?” 

Allen  went  upstairs  and  found  Mary  Jane  busily 
engaged  in  making  up  the  great  walnut  bed  in  his 
room. 

“Little  One,  how’d  you  get  so  beautiful?”  And 
with  a  tight  bear-hug,  he  added,  “Honest.  Mary  Jane, 
you’re  the  grandest  kid  sister  a  fellow  ever  had,  Lit¬ 
tle  One.” 

Louise  Bemis,  ’40 


COURAGE 

“Whew!  it’s  hot,’  said  David  Full  to  his  older 
brother  John.  “How  about  going  for  a  swim?” 

“I  don’t  think  we'd  better,”  answered  his  broth¬ 
er.  “You  know  we  have  just  finished  dinner,  and 
Mother  doesn’t  like  us  to  go  into  the  water  right  af¬ 
ter  we  have  eaten.” 

“Oh,  it  will  be  all  right.  I’ve  passed  my  senior 
life  saving,  you  know.  You  run  up  stairs  and  get 
your  bathing  suit  on,  and  I’ll  be  ready  when  you 
come  down.” 

Davy  and  his  brother  didn’t  have  to  go  far  to  get 
to  the  water,  for  they  lived  in  a  small  lonely  cottage 
on  the  tip  of  a  peninsula  that  jutted  into  Long  Is¬ 
land  Sound.  Their  father  rented  this  cottage  every 
summer,  and  it  was  an  ideal  situation  for  anyone 
who  liked  the  seashore  with  boating,  swimming,  and 
sailing. 
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“Well,  are  you  ready?”  Davy  called  upstairs. 

“Not  quite,”  answered  John,  “but  you  go  along 
down  to  the  beach  and  I’ll  meet  you  there.” 

Now  almost  four  years  later — how  well  Davy  re- 
memfbered  that  fateful  day.  Not  heeding  his  mother’s 
or  brother's  warnings,  he  plunged  directly  into  the 
water  and  started  swimming  for  the  raft.  But  the 
cold  water  was  too  much  of  a  shock  to  him,  just  hav¬ 
ing  finished  dinner,  and  he  was  seized  with  such  a 
cramp  that  he  doubled  up  and  sank,  only  to  struggle 
up  again,  gasping  for  air  to  fill  his  tortured  lungs. 
How  long  he  struggled  like  this  he  didn’t  remember, 
probably  only  a  few  minutes,  but  it  seemed  like 
hours.  Then  everything  went  black  and  he  sank, 
seemingly  for  good.  The  next  thing  he  remembered 
he  was  face  down  on  the  sand  with  an  excited  crowd 
gathered  around  him.  He  heard  someone  ask,  “Who 
is  it?” 

“Why,  that’s  Davy  Full,  nearly  drowned,  ’cept 
his  brother  saved  him  in  the  nick  o’  time,”  came  the 
answer. 

The  whole  episode  seemed  like  a  nightmare  to 
him  now — so  unreal.  But  he  knew  it  wasn’t,  because 
of  a  terrible  reason.  He  was  deathly  afraid  of  the 
ocean.  Although  he  still  came  down  to  the  cottage, 
he  never  again  went  into  the  water,  never  went  out 
in  a  boat,  and  he  was  even  afraid  to  cross  a  bridge. 
Everyone  laughed  to  see  such  a  strapping  young  man 
afraid  of  the  water.  He  wished  that  they  never  came 
down  here  for  their  vacation  where  all  their  play 
centered  about  the  water.  Davy  never  went  out  on 
any  swimming  or  boating  parties  now.  He  never 
did  anything  except  lie  around  the  cottage  and  read. 
His  life  here  was  miserable.  In  fact,  Davy  wouldn’t 
have  come  here  these  four  years  except  to  satisfy 
the  family.  He  swore  he’d  never  come  again.  Oh, 
surely  he  had  tried  to  overcome  his  fear,  but  every 
attempt  had  failed,  and  every  failure  increased  his 
fear. 

Davy  had  been  thinking  of  this  as  he  often  did 
when  he  was  alone.  And  he  almoist  unconscious¬ 
ly  wandering  up  the  long  sandy  road  that  led  to  their 
cottage.  He  was  surprised  to  find  that  he  was  go¬ 
ing  along  the  edge  of  a  tall  cliff  that  shelved  off  into 
the  deep  ocean.  Why  he  was  going  along  this  part 
now.  he  didn’t  know;  he  never  had  before. 

lit  was  only  afternoon,  but  Davy  noticed  that  it 
was  already  getting  dark.  He  looked  into  the  black, 
angry  sky.  Great  black  clouds  were  racing  along  be¬ 
fore  the  ever  increasing  wind.  Even  while  he  had 
been  looking  up,  the  water  had  been  peaked  with 
white  caps,  and  the  wind  had  reached  gale  force. 

“I  guess  we’re  in  for  quite  a  storm,”  Davy 
thought  as  he  looked  out  over  the  angry  waves.  He 
shivered,  the  ocean  always  made  him  shiver. 

What  was  that!  Had  he  heard  a  cry?  Oh,  it 
couldn’t  have  been.  Who  would  be  out  on  the  water 
in  this  kind  of  weather!  'It  must  have  been  the  wind. 


“Help!  Help!”  he  heard  it  again,  this  time  dis¬ 
tinctly.  He  strained  his  eyes  over  the  dashing  sea. 
There  it  was,  an  overturned  dingy.  A  small  boy  was 
clinging  desperately  to  its  side,  but  it  was  easy  to 
see  that  he  couldn’t  hold  on  much  longer.  He  was 
the  only  one  that  could  save  him. 

Davy,  seeming  to  forget  his  own  fear,  madly  tore 
off  his  coat  and  shoes  and  dove  off  the  ledge.  He 
sank  down,  down — would  he  ever  come  up?  At  last 
he  broke  the  surface  of  the  water  and  struck  out 
bravely  for  the  struggling  form.  The  huge  waves 
smashed  into  his  face  and  made  it  hard  for  him  to 
breathe.  But  never  taking  his  eyes  off  the  boy  and 
the  boat,  he  kept  on.  .  .  .  He  was  almost  there — 
“Hold  on!  I’ll  be  there  in  a  minute,”  he  shouted  en¬ 
couragingly  to  the  boy.  B'ut  the  boy’s  grasp  was 
slipping.  Davy  tried  to  increase  his  speed. 

“Hold  on,  hold  on,”  he  muttered  through  his 
clenched  teeth.  Hie  was  now  only  ten  feet  away.  The 
boy  had  fainted.  With  a  mighty  surge  of  power,  Davy 
caught  him  just  as  he  was  sinking  below  the  waves 
and  carried  him  back  to  safety. 

As  Davy  lay  exhausted  on  the  beach,  he  thought 
of  what  a  good  time  he  would  have  the  rest  of  the 
summer. 

Arthur  A.  Fowle,  ’41 


MAC 

When  Bobby  was  but  a  baby,  his  father  died  and 
left  him  and  his  mother  comfortable  financially,  but 
very  unhappy.  Shortly  after  Bobby’s  father  died,  a 
stray  dog  wandered  into  his  back  yard.  He  was 
mostly  white  in  color  with  large  brown  spots  on  his 
back  and  sides.  His  long  hair  was  curly  and,  al¬ 
though  he  looked  half-starved,  his  big  brown  eyes 
had  a  glint  of  genuine  friendship. 

Bobby  was  attracted  at  once  to  this  large,  good- 
natured  dog  and,  after  much  pleading  with  his  moth¬ 
er,  was  allowed  to  keep  him.  The  dog  at  first  wan¬ 
dered  from  the  house  but  later  seemed  to  sense  Bob¬ 
by’s  loneliness  and  gradually  stopped  hig  wandering 
to  stay  with  the  boy. 

Bobby’s  father  had  owned  a  small  but  attractive 
home  in  the  mountains  of  New  Hampshire,  and  every 
summer  Bobby  and  his  mother  went  there  for  a  long 
rest.  This  summer  of  course,  Mac,  as  Bobby  had 
named  his  canine  friend,  went  along.  Bobby  always 
had  to  stay  on  the  grounds  of  the  estate  but  this  year 
he  felt  he  was  old  enough  to  go  on  hikes,  go  fishing, 
camping,  and  do  the  many  other  things  that  boys  like 
to  do. 

His  mother  at  first  was  doubtful  as  to  weather 
or  not  she  should  let  Bobby  go  on  a  proposed  camp¬ 
ing  trip.  “I  shall  only  be  gone  for  a  nigfrt,”  said  he, 
“and  Mac  will  be  with  me.  I  won't  go  far  up  the 
river.”  The  river  to  wbich  Bobby  referred  was  noth¬ 
ing  more  really  than  a  large  brook  that  ran  along 
the  edge  of  their  land  into  the  woods.  The  beauty 
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of  the  surrounding  countryside  was  indescribable. 
There  were  large,  rolling  meadows  that  immediately 
surrounded  the  house  and  farther  in  the  hazy  dis¬ 
tance  were  large,  stately  trees  that  seemed  to  be  the 
forward  guard  of  the  quiet  wood.  Bobby  had  often 
climbed  these  stately  giants  just  to  watch  the  sun 
drop  in  a  blaze  of  golden  glory  behind  the  purple 
western  mountains.  Now  he  wanted  to  further  ex¬ 
plore  this  enchanted  country  and  learn  some  of  its 
coveted  secrets  of  beauty. 

Bobby  was  only  thirteen  and  his  mother  won¬ 
dered  about  letting  him  go  alone,  but  he  insisted  he 
would  be  safe  with  Mac  and  so,  not  wanting  to  spoil 
his  vacation,  she  let  him  go. 

He  set  out  early  the  next  morning  with  all  his 
necessary  camping  utensils  neatly  packed  in  a  put- 
tent  that  he  carried  on  his  back.  He  traveled  in  a 
westerly  direction  with  the  ever-faithful  Mac  at  his 
side.  Before  long,  he  had  crossed  the  meadow  and 
was  at  the  edge  of  the  shaded  wood.  “I  think  we 
had  better  travel  along  the  bank  of  the  river,  Mac,” 
he  said  thoughtfully. 

They  must  have  walked  steadily  for  an  hour  and 
a  half  when  Bobby  looked  at  Mac  and  said  with  fi¬ 
nality,  “Well,  old  fella,  I  think  it’s  time  you  and  1 
took  a  rest.”  Mac  turned  two  big  brown  eyes  sym¬ 
pathetically  toward  his  master  and  the  stocky, 
freckle-faced  adventurer  led  his  dog  to  a  shady  maple 
and  sat  down.  After  resting  for  perhaps  ten  min¬ 
utes,  the  lad  drank  from  tlh,e  cool,  rippling  water 
that  ran  away  into  the  distance  like  a  long,  silvery 
ribbon.  They  traveled  all  that  afternoon  and  Bobby 
noticed  that  Mac,  enjoying  himself  greatly,  wandered 
continuously  from  the  bank  of  the  small  river  into 
the  woods.  Sometimes  he  would  be  gone  for  five  or 
ten  minutes  at  a  time  and  would  not  return  until 
B'obby  had  called  him  impatiently.  These  frequent 
wanderings  cost  Bobby  much  time  and  the  sun  had 
already  started  its  descent  in  the  west. 

It  was  about  this  time  that  Bobby  really  became 
■worried  when  Mac  did  not  appear  at  his  call.  He 
slipped  the  leather  straps  of  the  pack  from  his  shoul¬ 
ders  and  laid  the  canvas  bundle  on  a  flat  rock  that 
jutted  over  the  edge  of  the  river.  'He  walked  back 
over  the  trail,  calling  Mac  and  at  the  same  time 
watching  the  lengthening  shadows  with  concern. 

He  reluctantly  left  the  trail  and  started  in  the 
direction  he  thought  Mac  had  taken,  breaking  small 
branches  as  he  went  so  that  he  would  be  able  to 
find  his  way  back  to  the  river.  The  woods  became 
so  dark  finally  that  Bobby  could  barely  see  where  he 
was  walking  and,  as  though  that  alone  were  not 
trouble  enough,  he  lost  his  trail  of  broken  twigs. 
“Mow  I  really  am  lost,”  mused  Bobby;  but  being  a 
boy  who  did  not  scare  easily,  he  sat  down  by  a  tree 
with  a  thick,  rough  trunk  and  thought  over  his  plight. 
“Well,”  said  he  as  he  pulled  pieces  of  bark  from  the 
tree-trunk,  “I  might  as  well  make  the  best  of  it;  but 


I  sure  wish  Mac  were  here.” 

Bobby  must  have  sat  bv  the  tree  for  two  or  three 
hours  looking  at  the  stars,  their  glint  of  silver  con¬ 
trasting  with  the  deep  blue  of  the  evening  sky.  He 
thought  of  his  mother  sitting  at  home  by  herself,  per¬ 
haps  reading,  but  worrying  at  the  same  time  about 
him.  Bobby  often  though  mothers  were  unduly  con¬ 
cerned  about  their  sons,  but  now  he  understood  the 
reason. 

He  was  suddenly  shaken  from  his  thoughts  by  a 
distant  sound.  The  pounding  of  his  heart  was  like 
that  of  a  large  drum,  he  thought.  He  listened  again 
and,  to  his  great  surprise  and  delight,  heard  a  faint 
bark  drift  through  the  woods.  He  called  loud  and 
long,  his  voice  echoing  and  reechoing  through  this 
prison-like  forest.  There  was  a  yelp  of  joy  from 
the  distance  and  it  was  not  long  before  he  could  hear 
the  underbrush  crackling  and  Mac  appeared,  panting, 
but  overjoyed  at  finding  his  young  master.  Mac 
jumped  all  over  him  and  wagged  his  tail  vigorously. 
“We’re  not  so  badly  off,  old  fella,  and  I  think  we’ll 
be  able  to  find  our  way  out  of  this  place  now.” 

Dawn  found  boy  and  dog  huddled  closely  to¬ 
gether  in  fitful  slumber.  As  the  sun  rose,  Bobby 
blinked  and  shivered  a  little.  “Well,  I  think  we  bet¬ 
ter  start  moving,  Mac,  because  we’ve  got  a  lot  of 
things  to  do  today.” 

E'o-bby  left  his  plaice  of  rest  and,  traveling  in  a 
circular  direction,  finally  found  his  trail  of  broken 
twigs.  He  followed  this  trail  of  the  night  before  for 
perhaps  half  an  hour.  “(Gee,”  said  he,  “I  didn’t  think 

- ”  he  suddenly  stopped.  The  faint  babbling 

sound  of  the  river  came  to  his  ears.  He  was  at  his 
pack  in  five  minutes  and,  taking  out  something  for 
Mac  to  eat,  started  a  small  fire  to  cook  his  well-de¬ 
served  meal.  He  ate  and  refreshed  himself  with  a 
long,  cool  drink  from  the  brook. 

Bobby  decided  he  would  stay  no  longer,  having 
had  thrill  , enough  for  one  summer.  After  a  two-hour 
trek  he  was  back  in  the  meadow. 

His  mother  hastened  to  meet  him  saying,  “Bobby, 
how  glad  I  am  to  have  you  back!  I  was  so  afraid 
something  would  happen.” 

“Oh,  everything  went  along  fine,  said  Bob. 

His  mother  was  doubtful,  however,  when,  a  little 
while  later  she  found  her  son,  fully  clad  with  his 
hairy  friend,  asleep  on  his  bed. 

John  McGowan,  ’41 


In  the  last  issue  of  the  Reflector,  names  were 
omitted  by  mistake  from  two  stories.  We  are  sorry 
that  this  happened  and  wish  to  say  that  “Travels  of 
an  Antique  Lady”  was  written  by  Helen  Parshley, 
’40,  and  “Tommy’s  New  Life”  was  written  by  Lois 
Keniston,  ’40. 
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POETRY 


On  into  Hung-ary,  far  Budapest  called, 

Then  on  to  Rumania  where  the  car  we  had  stalled. 

I  lost  my  two  companions  and  went  to  a  hotel 
Where,  while  resting  quite  comfortably,  I  saw  a  man 
with  a  bell; 

He  looked  me  o’er  carefully,  then  handed  me  a  slip, 
A  familiar  yellow  telegram,  which  cut  short  my  trip. 
I  salvaged  my  baggage,  checked  out  my  name, 

Then  went  to  the  airport  to  get  me  a  plane. 

I  chartered  a  sky-bird  that  took  me  to  Spain, 

And  thence  into  France  where  I  travelled  the  Seine. 
There  I  booked  passage  on  the  liner  “Maneary” 

And  enjoyed  a  long  voyage  that,  I  admit,  was  quite 
scary. 

In  my  story-book  travels  I  went  far  and  wide, 

To  Europe  I  travelled  on  the  outgoing  tide; 

But,  on  my  way  back,  I  felt  down  inside 
That  I  could  return  to  the  U.  IS.  with  pride! 

Helen  Louise  Peary,  ’40 


JUNE 

June  is  the  lovliest  month  of  the  year, 

For  'tis  then  that  nature  is  at  its  best. 

June  is  the  month  of  happiness. 

For  to  all  it  means  that  summer  is  here, 

June  is  a  month  of  brides  and  diplomas, 

And  then  another  school  year  closes, 

June  is  the  beginning  of  life  for  some, 

While  for  others  it’s  just  the  beginning  of  fun. 

Edgar  Erlandson,  ’41 


JUNE  AND  NOVEMBER 

In  June  the  beach  is  bright  and  gay, 

And  many  children  laugh  and  play. 

Then  one  dislikes  to  think  of  when 
Winter  days  will  come  again. 

In  November  the  beach  is  bare  and  cold. 
The  north  wind  whistles  clear  and  cold. 
People  watch  the  icy  waves 
And  yearn  for  summer’s  perfect  days. 

Arlene  Trudeau,  ’41 


LIFE’S  WAY 

As  we  leave  this  dear  old  school, 

The  porthole  of  the  world  will  open; 

And  we  shall  wander  into  life’s  broil 
Our  Spirits  high  and  unbroken. 

i 

Then  as  the  years  fly  on  and  on, 

And  through  life’s  roads  we  wander; 

Our  ambition  will  soar  beyond  us  far 
Till  we  reach  the  heights  out  yonder. 

Doris  Reid,  ’40 


SUNSET 

Banltof  purples  and  yellows  and  gold 
Frames  the  western  sky, 

Daintily  draped  on  a  background  of  blue 
Clouds  bid  the  sun  good-bye. 

A  flush  of  pink,  a  streak  of  red 
Amethyst  flecked  with  gold, 

With  here  and  there  an  orange  patch 
Standing  out  iso  bold. 

Slowly  fading  from  red  to  gold, 

And  then  from  gold  to  pink. 

All  heaven’s  a  woven  rainbow 
As  the  sun  continues  to  sink. 

Margaret  Coleman,  ’40 


SCHOOL  IN  WINTER 

Dark  and  cold  the  mornings, 

Snow  is  in  the  air, 

But  girls  and  boys  must  early  rise 
And  off  to  school  must  fare. 

We  may  not  feel  like  starting; 

But  when  we  once  are  out 
And  breathe  the  early  morning  air 
And  hear  the  children  shout, 

We’re  glad  to  know  we  have  a  school 
Where  every  child  may  go. 

We’re  glad  we  are  Americans 

Where  each  may  have  a  show. 

Elizabeth  Keller,  ’40 
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TO  THE  SENIORS 

Whatever  be  their  way  of  life, 

In  lonesome  path  or  angry  strife. 

From  these  dull  cares  their  thoughts  will  stray 
To  this,  their  Graduation  Day. 

When  time  has  altered  every  heart, 

And  happy  thoughts  from  them  depart, 
Then  dreams  that  ne’er  will  go  away 
Are  thoughts  of  Graduation  Day. 

Rita  C.  Donavan,  '41 


HASTEN  TINY  DEW  DROP 

Hasten  tiny  crystal,  downy  drop  of  dew, 

Touch  the  sleeping  rosebud,  waken  it  anew; 

Greet  the  ishirnking  violets,  inspire  them  to  shine 
all  day 

Speed  the  chirping  crickets,  to  depart  their  sleepy 
way; 

Touch  the  folded  lily,  bid  it  greet  the  morn, 

Hasten,  tiny  crystal,  flee  before  the  dawn. 

Helen  Copp,  ’42 


BAIN 

Rain — 3weet,  clear  and  pure 
Splashing  against  my  window  pane, 

Each  drop  a  gift  from  God,— 

A  miracle. 

R|ain — clean,  bountiful  rain, 

Liquid  manna  falling  from  the  generous  heavens; 
Mother  Earth  hungers; 

She  is  fed. 

“Rain,”  say  the  prophets.  “Rain  today.” 

All  is  suspense 
Expectancy. 

Anxious  eyes  scan  a  cloudless  sky. 

Soon  there  appearls  a  dark  wispy  cloud 

Others  loom  up, — larger,  darker,  foreboding,— 

Scudding  across  the  far  horizon 

Then  slowly  but  with  the  suresness  of  the  inevitable 

An  ominous  black  pall  rears  up  high  in  the  West 

And  spills  itself  across  the  sky! 

The  sun.  . .  .the  blue  sky. . .  .all  is  gone; 

In  the  unreal  half-light,  the  air  is  as  though  charged 

And  then  it  happens . it  comes! 

First  softly,  gently;  then  with  a  steady  regular  slip, 
islap,  slip  slap. 

The  steady  beating  soothes ; 

Our  keyed-up  nerves  relax. 

The  tension  is  no  more; 

We  are  reassured. 


I 

We  have  achieved  our  aim  at  last, 

This  class  of  nineteen-forty, — 

A  friendly  group,  each  lad  and  lass, 

Is  this  cur  student  body. 

II 

There  will  be  changes,  I  am  sure, 

In  every  boy  and  girl; 

Around  the  world  we  all  will  tour 
In  search  of  the  unfound  pearl. 

III 

And  thirty  years  from  now  we’ll  wonder 
About  that  student  body, 

And  over  pictures  we  will  ponder — 

Those  faces  of  nineteen-forty. 

IV 

Then  we’ll  hear  an  old  refrain, 

It  will  be  an  old,  old  tune 

That  brings  back  old  memories  again 
Of  that  happy  day  in  June. 

Mary  Deehan,  ’40 


When  I  awake  and  hear  the  rain 
I  think,  "No  school!  Hurray!” 
When  7:15  comes  rolling  ’round 
The  sun  is  shining  bright  and  gay. 

Why  so  unfair,  you  weatherman! 
All  the  week  too  good  to  last. 

When  Saturday  comes 

Rain  is  falling  tierce  and  fast. 


We  don’t  get  up  in  the  morning, 

So  we  are  always  late. 

We  don’t  behave  in  school, 

So  we  always  have  to  istay. 

Why  can’t  we  get  up  in  the  morning? 
Well  now!  It’s  like  this — 

It  was  such  bliss! 

Why  do  we  have  to  stay? 

Because  of  the  tricks  we  play. 


VACATION 

School  is  over, 
Homework  done, 
Books  are  packed — 
Time  for  fun. 

Playthings  bring, 
Run  and  cheer — 
Fish,  hike,  swing, 
Summer’s  here. 


Alfred  Walsh,  ’41 
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BASEBALL 

Ccach  McDonough’s  baseball  charges,  containing 
an  abundance  of  experience,  gave  promise  for  a  bet¬ 
ter  than  average  Woburn  baseball  season.  This 
year’s  team  should  easily  better  the  record  of  Wo¬ 
burn  teams  of  the  past  two  seasons.  At  the  present 
writing  the  Woburn  nine  has  won  2  games  in  6  starts. 
Our  victories  were  over  Winchester  and  Saugus, 
while  our  defeats  were  at  the  hands  of  Watertown, 
Stoneham,  Peabody,  and  Melrose.  The  latter  three 
games  were  contests  that  we  should  have  won  with 
a  little  better  fielding. 

Warren  Leland,  although  having  gone  to  bat  only 
7  times,  leads  the  team  with  a  .571  average  at  the 
conclusion  of  these  first  6  games.  Bob  Halliday,  a 
sophomore,  as  is  Leland,  ranks  second  with  his  .467. 
As  a  matter  of  actual  record  Joe  Canniff  should  be 
put  down  for  second  with  his  “1  for  2.”  Bob  Roche, 
Bob  Nazarian,  and  Bill  Burke  complete  the  members 
of  the  .300  class  with  Dick  Cavicchi  but  .004  below  it. 

Joe  Canniff  has  the  best  pitching  average  with 
1  win  and  no  losses.  Dick  Dickson,  Wiarren  Leland, 
and  Ray  Ross  are  the  regular  mound  mainstays. 
Dick  has  won  1  and  lost  2,  Warren,  0  and  lost  1,  and 
Ray,  0  and  1  also. 

Bob  Roche  is  leading  the  team  with  the  greatest 
number  of  hits  and  the  only  triple.  Richard  Cavicchi, 
who  is  tied  with  Bob  Nazarian  for  the  most  runs 
scored,  is  way  out  in  front  with  8  stolen  bases.  Butch 
Sweeney,  Warren  Leland,  and  Bob  Halliday  are  the 
only  members  of  the  team  who  have  hit  doubles  thus 
far. 

The  following  is  the  account  of  the  six  games 
played  up  until  the  present  whiting: 

Watertown  6 — Woburn  0 

Because  of  bad  drainage  at  our  baseball  field,  our 
team  was  forced  to  change  the  site  of  its  first  game 
to  Watertown,  where  it  sustained  a  6-0  defeat.  Mlc- 
Keever,  Watertown’s  ace  southpaw,  held  Woburn  to 
two  hits,  while  going  the  route.  Dick  Dickson,  also 
going  the  full  distance,  pitched  great  ball  for  the 
locals;  he  allowed  but  one  earned  run.  Butch  Sween¬ 
ey  connected  for  the  only  solid  hit  from  McKeever. 

Stoneham  7 — Woburn  6 

After  leading  for  eight  innings,  the  Woburnites 
finally  lost  in  the  last  of  the  ninth  at  Stoneham.  The 
locals,  breaking  their  hitting  famine,  bashed  out  five 
successive  hits,  scoring  four  runs  at  one  stage  of  the 
game.  Stoneham  kept  pecking  away  at  our  early 
6-1  lead  until  it  dwindled  down  to  a  1  run  advantage 
going  into  the  last  half  of  the  ninth  inning.  The 
first  batter  doubled  and  the  following  hitter  promptly 
drove  in  the  tying  run  with  a  triple  to  left.  At  this 
point  Dick  Dickson  was  called  in  to  relieve  Leland 
of  the  pitching  chores.  He  threw  one  ball;  the  bat¬ 


ter  hit  a  fly  to  deep  right  field;  Cavicchi  caught  it, 
but  the  winning  run  sco  erdafter  the  catch. 

Peabody  9 — Woburn  8 

After  relinquishing  an  early  three  run  lead,  Wo¬ 
burn  again  forged  ahead  to  lead  8-6  going  into  Pea¬ 
body’s  last  of  the  ninth.  When  the  first  batter  was 
retired  on  a  slow  roller  to  Dickson,  it  appeared  that 
Woburn  had  the  game  “salted  away.”  Then  Dickson, 
who  had  been  flinging  with  a  blister  on  his  right  fore¬ 
finger  the  previous  three  innings,  found  he  no  longer 
could  control  the  ball.  A  batter  hit  on  the  head  was 
moved  to  third  by  two  walks.  Bill  B'rophy  then  came 
in  to  chuck.  The  batter  hit  a  line  single  to  left,  tying 
the  score  and  when  a  wild  heave  from  the  outfield 
went  past  the  catcher,  the  winning  run  tallied.  This 
unexpected,  heart-breaking  defeat  did  not  put  the 
boys  ih  too  good  a  mood  for  the  Junior  Prom  that 
flight.  At  last  report,  however,  they  all  recovered 
from  their  sorrow  in  time  to  enjoy  the  dance.  Jackie 
Ferrullo  led  the  Woburn  “sluggers”  with;  4  for  5. 
Nazarian,  Halliday,  and  Cavicchi  each  contributed 
two  timely  hits  for  the  losing  cause. 

Woburn  9 — Winchester  6 

Woburn  had  to  wait  for  the  game  with  its  arch¬ 
rival  before  it  could  gain  its  first  victory.  After 
Winchester  had  come  from  behind  to  tie  the  score  in 
the  seventh,  Woburn,  with  the  aid  of  three  perfectly 
placed  bunts,  broke  the  game  wide  open,  tallyihg  3 
markers.  Halliday,  Dickson,  Nazarian,  Leland,  Ca¬ 
vicchi,  and  Gaffney  each  collected  a  brace  of  safe 
hits.  Inchi e  Cavicchi  took  great  liberty  with  the 
Winchester  battery.  He  stole  four  bases  including  a 
steal  of  home. 

Mel'rose  4 — Woburn  2 

After  having  given  the  old  horsehide  a  good  paste- 
ing  for  three  consecutive  games,  the  local  ball  play¬ 
ers  journeyed  to  Melrose  without  their  batting  eyes. 
Five  of  our  six  hits  cam  ein  the  last  frame.  All  the 
players  agreed  that  “Lefty”  Brown’s  pitches  were 
coming  up  to  the  plate  like  grapefruit;  nevertheless, 
none  of  the  Woburnites  were  able  to  get  a  good  piece 
of  the  ball.  Ray  R(oss  did  a  masterful  job  in  the  box, 
and  with  a  little  better  fielding  support  might  have 
emerged  the  winning  pitcher.  Bob  Halliday  was  the 
only  Woburn  batsman  to  garner  two  base  hits. 

Woburn  14 — Saugus  4 

Scoring  all  its  runs  in  three  big  innings,  Woburn 
took  the  measure  of  Saugus  High  to  open  our  home 
season  before  one  of  the  largest  crowds  to  see  a  high 
school  game  at  our  field.  Dick  Dickson,  varying  his 
sf dearm  and  overhand  deliveries,  allowed  but  two 
earned  runs  and  was  never  in  serious  trouble.  Wo¬ 
burn  scored  five  runs  in  the  first,  three  in  the  sec¬ 
ond  and  6  in  the  seventh.  Inchie  Cavicchi  and  Bob 
Roche  paced  the  Woburn  offensive,  getting  3  B.  'H.’s 
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apiece.  Walter  Canney  had  a  great  day  both  at  the 
plate  and  on  the  field.  ‘^Speed”  batted  for  1000  for 
the  afternoon  and  started  a  fast,  rally-killing  dou- 


ble  play. 

OUR  REGAINED  TROPHY 
LINEUP  FOR  THE  GAME 

Woburn 

Oriole  High 

Cavicchi 

R.  F. 

Flumiere 

Nazarian 

C.  F. 

Lacy 

Roche 

I.  B. 

Hick 

Sweeney 

C. 

Hunt 

Cogan 

L.  F. 

Holton 

Gaffney 

;S.  S. 

Lord 

Burke 

Q.  E\ 

Cronin 

Ferullo 

3.  B. 

Curly 

Dickson 

P. 

Bogund 

BASKETBALL 

The  Woburn  High  iSchool  basketball  quintet 
closed  the  season  by  dropping  its  second  game  to 
Salem.  This  left  the  team  wtih  an  average  below 
the  500  mark,  the  record  being  8  wins  against  nine 
defeats.  This  record  is  fairly  good  in  view  of  the 
fact  that  10  of  Woburn’s  17  games  were  played 
against  the  larger  schools,  which  are  classed  as 
division  “A”  teams.  Woburn  itself  is  in  class  “B.” 
In  its  class  Woburn  did  exceedingly  well,  winning 
6  and  losing  but  .  Against  the  larger  schools  Wo¬ 
burn  won  2  and  lost  8.  Some  of  these  eight  defeats 
were  due  to  carelessness  in  the  closing  minutes  of 
the  games.  The  team  led  Peabody  the  whole  game 
until  there  were  two  mlinutes  left  to  play  when  the 
latter  tied  the  score  and  then  went  on  to  win.  Wo¬ 
burn’s  defeat  by  Watertown  was  the  same  story. 
Because  of  careless  play  at  the  beginnings  of  the 
second  Peabody,  first  Waltham,  and  first  Salem 
games,  the  local  team  went  down  to  defeat. 

Captain  Bill  iHutchinson  was  the  spark  plug  of 
the  basketball  team.  He  was  the  flashiest  ball 
handler  besides  being  a  major  scoring  threat.  Bill 
tabulated  103  points  during  the  course  of  the  sea¬ 
son.  Paul  “Cheepie”  Doherty,  sensational  sopho¬ 
more,  led  the  team  in  scoring  with  143  points.  He 
was  one  Woburn  player  who  took  advantage  of  the 
foul  throw,  tossing  33  such  shots.  Gerry  Cristaldi 
and  Bill  Brophy,  sdllaring  the  right  forward  position, 
registered  52  and  40  points  respectively.  Ray  Ross 
and  Charlie  Bradley,  though  not  high  scorers,  did 
their  jobs  very  creditably  when  sent  in.  With  the 
exception  of  Jim  Gaffney,  the  Woburn  guards  were 
of  the  low  scoring  type.  Jim  was  third  in  respect  to 
scoring,  throwing  through  the  hoop  67  markers.  Dick 
Dickson,  Butch  Sweeney,  Richard  Cavicchi,  and 
“Moon”  Mullen  generally  remained  back  in  their  de¬ 
fensive  positions. 

The  Woburn  seconds  managed  to  win  but  four 
games  this  season,  including  the  defeat  of  the  Junior 
High  five.  The  team  lost  many  close  games,  many 


of  them  being  by  one  point.  Joe  Lally  led  the  team 
in  points  scored  with  69.  “Moon”  Mullen  was  second 
on  the  list,  having  40  points  credited  to  his  name. 
“Red”  Martin  and  Lenny  “Pete”  Downey  were  not 
far  behind. 

The  following  is  a  record  of  the  scoring  done  by 
both  first  and  second  teams. 


FIRST  TEAM 


Name 

Pos. 

Goals  Fouls 

Ttl.  Points 

Hutchinson 

F 

42 

19 

103 

Doherty 

C 

55 

33 

143 

Brophy 

F 

18 

4 

40 

Cristaldi 

F 

23 

6 

52 

Bradley 

G.  F 

1 

1 

3 

Ross 

G,  F 

0 

1 

1 

Gaffney 

G 

26 

15 

67 

Dickson 

G 

2 

0 

4 

Cavicchi 

G 

4 

4 

12 

Sweeney 

G 

2 

1 

5 

Mullen 

G 

0 

1 

1 

SECOND  G 

rEAM 

Name 

Pos. 

Goals  Fouls 

Ttl.  Points 

Lally 

F 

30 

9 

69 

Martin 

C 

12 

4 

28 

Downey 

F 

10 

7 

27 

Cristaldi 

F 

7 

0 

14 

Tedesco 

G,  F 

8 

0 

16 

Croft 

F 

0 

1 

1 

Corbett 

F 

0 

0 

0 

Danizio 

F 

2 

3 

7 

Dobbins 

G 

1 

1 

3 

Mullen 

G 

15 

10 

40 

Cavicchi 

G 

2 

2 

6 

Ross 

G 

0 

3 

3 

Bradley 

G 

0 

1 

1 

Queenin 

G 

8 

5 

21 

Kee 

G 

1 

3 

5 

Watertown  25 — 

Woburn 

23 

After  leading  every  minute  until  the  score  be¬ 
came  tied  with  10  seconds  left  to  play,  Woburn  lost 
a  “thriller”  toWatertown  in  a  “sudden  death”  over¬ 
time.  In  a  “sudden  death”  overtime  the  first  team 
to  score  a.  basket  is  declared  the  winner.  With  ll/2 
minutes  to  play  Woburn  led  22-17.  lit  looked  like  a 
sure  victory  for  Woburn,  but  the  Watertow'n  team 
proceeded  to  knot  the  score  in  a  hurry.  The  Woburn 
defense  was  weakened  because  of  the  absence  of  Dick 
Dickson,  who  was  out  with  an  injured  rib.  Gheepie 
Doherty  and  Gerry  Cristaldi  were  the  only  local  play¬ 
ers  to  toss  in  mlore  than  one  basket.  They  made  10 
and  8  points  respectively. 

Peabody  23 — Woburn  IS 

Woburn  met  with  its  third  successive  defeat  in 
the  return  engagement  with  Peabody  High.  The  loss 
was  due  to  the  inability  of  the  Orange  and  Black  to 
score  a  basket  in  the  first  half  coupled  with  the  fact 
that  innumerable  shots  which  seemed  “labeled”  just 
wouldn’t  go  through  the  hoop  in  the  second  half. 
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The  ball  repeatedly  would  roll  around  th,e  edge  of  the 
basket,  then  would  go  out.  Jim  Gaffney  led  our  team 
in  points  scored. 

Woburn  35 — Melrose  18 

The  locals  finally  broke  into  the  win  column  by 
administering  the  eighth  straight  defeat  to  Melrose 
High.  After  leading  16-10  by  intermission  time,  the 
Woburn  hoopsters  ran  their  opponents  ragged  in  the 
second  half.  Paul  Doherty  accounted  for  one  point 
more  than  the  entire  Melrose  total. 

Woburn  23 — Punchard  15 

After  trailing  by  one  point  at  the  conclusion  of 
both  the  first  two  periods,  the  Orange  and  Black  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  take  the  lead  which  it  never  relinquished. 
For  the  second  successive  game  Woburn’is  defense 
held  the  opposition  to  less  than  20  points.  Captain 
Bill  and  “Cheepie”  were  the  only  Woburnites  to  con¬ 
sistently  find  the  range  of  the  basket  in  Punchard’s 
unusually  wide  gym.  After  losing  11  games  in  a  row, 
the  Woburn  seconds  tokk  the  measure  of  the  Punch¬ 
ard  second  team. 

Waltham  26 — Woburn  20 

As  the  result  of  a  hectic  first  half  when  the  Or¬ 
ange  and  Black  just  couldn’t  get  started,  it  was  de¬ 
feated  by  Waltham.  This  was  the  game  in  which 
Inchie  Ca  vie  chi  did  his  famout  “ducking”  act.  The 
Watch  city  players  seemed  to  have  horseshoes  all 
over  them:  they  were  sinking  all  kinds  of  “crazy” 
shots.  Jn  the  second  half  it  was  a  different  story; 
however,  the  Woburnites  outseored  and  outplayed 
their  opponents.  Nevertheless  the  local  team  was  un¬ 
able  to  catch  up  with  the  Waltham  club,  which 
walked  off  with  the  decision. 

Keith  Academy  31— Woburn  22 

These  two  teams  played  to  a  standstill  in  the 
first  half,  the  score  beina  10-10.  Cheepie  and  Incihie 
accounted  for  all  the  Woburn  points.  In  the  third 
period  the  local  team  forged  ahead;  soon,  however, 
the  Keith  players  rolled  up  13  points  in  a  row  to  put 
the  game  “on  ice.”  Cheepie  Doherty  was  high  man 
for  Woburn. 

Woburn  33 — Waltham  24 

Avenging  a  6  point  defeat,  the  Orange  and  Black 
quintet  beat  the  Wlalthamites  by  a  decisive  9  point 
margin.  Behind  bv  one  point  at  the  end  of  the  first 
periods,  Woburn  erased  this  deficit  to  lead  20-16  at 
intermission  time.  With  the  start  of  the  second  half 
Woburn  unleashed  its  full  power  before  the  Waltham 
players  could  catch  their  breath.  From  then  on  it 
was  all  Woburn.  The  scoring  honors  were  well  di¬ 
vided  among  Captain  Bill,  Cheepie,  Jim  Gaffney,  and 
Bill  Bropihy. 

Salem  38-— Woburn  10 

The  Woburn  teami  met  with  the  worst  example 
of  officiating  it  had  seen  all  season.  Our  players  held 
the  high-scoring  Salem  outfit  down  to  a  10-3  score  in 
the  first  half.  Thereafter  the  Witch  city  team  scored 
fast  and  furious.  In  Salem’s  Saltonstall  Gym  the 


Woburn  players  w'ere  unable  to  shoot  beyond  the  foul 
line  without  hitting  the  terribly  low  ceiling.  This 
was  a  great  handicap  to  our  team  because  many  of 
the  Woburn’s  baskets  in  other  games  were  of  the 
long  set-shot  type.  The  Woburn  players  got  some 
fun  out  of  the  game  by  “riding”  the  referees  wThile 
the  former  were  on  the  bench.  Jim  Gaffney  had  the 
distinction  of  being  high  scorer.  He  amassed  a  grand 
total  of  3  points. 


GIRLS  SPORTS 

B'aseball  has  proved  to  be  a  most  enjoyable  sport 
among  the  girls  this  year.  Approximately  one  hun¬ 
dred  girls  reported  lat  the  opening  call  for  players, 
and  eight  teams  of  twelve  players  each  were  formed. 
Roll  call  was  taken  at  each  game  and,  at  the  com¬ 
pletion  of  the  series,  this  record  showed  practically 
a  100%  attendance  which  definitely  establishes  the 
sport  as  the  most  popular  extra-curricular  activity. 

The  schedule  consisted  of  twenty-eight  games. 
Captain  Mary  Gavin’s  team  managed  to  “blitzkreig” 
its  way  to  victory  over  the  other  teams  in  no  uncer¬ 
tain  manner.  She  proved  herself  to  be  the  ace  pitch¬ 
er  and  was  ably  assisted  by  “Babe”  Mawn,  “Milly” 
Patterson,  “Tootie”  Dow  and  other  stars. 

The  players  on  the  winning  team  are — M.  Gavin, 
B.  Mawn,  H.  Dow,  F.  Sweeney,  R.  Quinn,  D.  Olsen, 
M.  Lundin,  L,  Bemis,  B.  Dickson,  E.  Danna,  E.  Te- 
desco. 

The  team  captains  are: — 

1.  Mary  Gavin 

2.  Norma  Neilson 

3.  Dora  Inarcci 

4.  Mary  Kennedy 

5.  Elizabeth  Ellechuck 

6.  Beulah  Finety 

7.  Alma  Pineau 

8.  Doris  Patterson 

Outside  games  have  been  scheduled  with  Melrose, 
Medford,  and  Burlington. 

A  badminton  tournament  was  conducted  this  year 
during  school  hours  to  provide  an  opportunity  for 
many  girls  who  were  unable  to  take  part  in  this 
form  of  recreation  after  school.  Forty  girls  reported 
for  the  tournament  and  the  winners  of  the  final  con¬ 
test  were  Mildred  Patterson  and  Doris  Hansen.  This 
proved  a  very  interesting  and  popular  innovation  and 
it  is  expected  that  many  more  contestants  will  be 
eager  to  “sign  up”  next  year. 

A  contest  was  run  off  during  a  spare  period  ev¬ 
ery  Thursday,  and  any  girl  having  this  period  spare 
was  free  to  report  to  the  gym  for  practice.  Orange 
and  black  W’s  with  the  badminton  insignia  were 
awarded  to  the  winners. 
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TRACK 

Before  the  start  of  the  track  season  our  track 
team  showed  mere  promise  than  any  other  Woburn 
High  athletic  team.  At  the  time  of  the  writing  of 
this  article  it  has  lived  up  to  its  .expectations.  It  de¬ 
feated  Wakefield  and  Waltham  by  overwhelming 
scores.  Captain  Larry  Cullen  has  won  his  two  races 
in  both  the  mile  and  half-mile  runs.  Btob  Roche  is 
undefeated  in  both  the  high  and  broad  jumps  in  our 
first  two  meets.  Dick  Cavicchi,  Blil  Brewer,  and 
Andy  Prousalis  have  not  yet  been  defeated  in  the  100 
yard  dash,  shot  put,  and  220  yard  run  respectively. 
Adam  Diamont  and  Joe  McCafferty  have  also  piled  up 
a  goodly  number  of  points. 

A  summary  of  our  first  two  meets  follows: 

Woburn  G8 — Wakefield  9 

In  winning  its  first  meet  by  a  decisive  59  point 
margin,  the  Woburn  tra  ckteam  took  first  place  in 
every  event  and  second  in  all  but  the  440.  Billy 
Brewer  with  two  first  places  and  a  tie  for  first  led 
the  local  tracksters  in  scoring.  Bill  won  the  440  and 
shot  put  and  participated  in  a  quadruple  tie  for  first 
in  the  high  jump.  George  Roessler,  Bob  Roche,  and 
Don  Johnson  completed  the  winning  quartet  in  the 
high  jump.  Roche,  Crouch,  and  Cavicchi  all  did  over 
19  feet  in  taking  the  broad  jump.  In  the  100  yard 
dash  Cavicchi  was  the  winner  followed  by  Roche 
which  gave  the  locals  a  lead  which  they  never  relin¬ 
quished.  Andy  Prousalis,  who  ran  on  our  winning 
relay  team  with  Logue,  Lichoulus,  and  Reardon,  won 
tire  220.  Adam  Diamont,  Joe  McCafferty,  and  Ed. 
McCall  also  helped  pile  up  Woburn’s  high  total  of 
points. 

Woburn  52 — Waltham  25 

Woburn  won  its  first  out  of  town  meet  from  the 
red-shirted  tracksters  of  Waltham.  Larry  Cullen  and 
Bob  Roche  each  tabulated  ten  points.  Cullen  won 
the  mile  and  half  mile,  while  Roche  took  first  in  both 
jumps.  B'ill  Brewer’s  points  included  a  win  in  the 
shot  put.  Rich  Cavicchi  won  the  100  yard  event  and 
was  followed  by  Andy  Prousalis  in  third  place  who 
also  won  the  220.  Joe  McCafferty  followed  Cullen  in 
the  mile  and  in  the  half  for  second  places. 


The  “cup”  is  to  pitch  the  championship  game 
Against  the  great  Oriole  High’s; 

Although  they  have  sluggers  of  capable  stock. 
The  “cup”  just  sneers  and  defies. 

Coach  Bart  calls  his  players  around  him 
To  give  them  a  little  advice; 

He’s  worried  plenty,  I  tell  you, 

For  it’s  plain  that  there’s  doubt  in  his  eyes. 

“Go  out  and  play  ‘heads  up’  baseball 
And  hustle  running  out  and  back, 
Remember  the  prize  that  awaits  you. 

And  uphold  the  Orange  and  Black.” 


Ump  Colucci  bellows  the  batteries 
As  “Cup”  walks  out  to  the  mound, 

“For  Woburn,  Sweeney  and  Dickson, 

For  Oriole,  Hunt  and  Bogound.” 

Hick  leads  off  for  Oriole  High, 

Hitting  the  first  pitch  to  second; 

Bill  picks  it  up  and  throws  him  out. 

While  the  ump  waves  him  out  with  a  beckon. 

Holt  and  Curly  follow  in  turn, 

Each  flying  deep  toward  center; 

Nazarian  takes  them  both  with  ease 
To  retire  the  side  in  order. 

Bogound  casts  a  sneering  laugh 
At  Ferullo,  our  lead-off  batter, 

But  “Rick”  hits  safely  into  left, 

And  Nazarian  approaches  the  platter, 

Working  the  count  to  two  and  one. 

He  bunts  down  the  third  base  line; 

Curly  throws  him  out  at  first, 

But  Ferullo  makes  second  in  time. 

Cavicchi  wastes  no  time  at  all, 

But  hits  the  first  ball  past  short, 

Holton  fumbles  and  kicks  it  around, 

While  Bogound  fumes  and  snorts. 

Now  CavicoM’s  safe  at  second, 

And  Ferullo  has  easily  scored, 

B'ut  he’s  doubled  up  at  second 
As  Roaehe  lines  out  to  Lord. 

Flumiere  starts  off  the  second, 

But  “Cup”  strikes  him  out  at  will; 

Lord  flies  deep  to  Nazarian 
As  the  infielders  toss  about  the  pill. 

Cronin  is  Oriole’s  “Home  R,un  Star,” 

And  taunts  Dick  for  fun; 

“Cup”  gets  the  signal  and  lets  it  fly 
While  the  ump  yells,  “IStee-ee-rike  one.’” 

Cronin  doffs  his  cap  to  the  “Cup”, 

And  says  give  me  that  one  again, 

“I’ll  knock  the  cover  right  off  the  ball. 

And  you’ll  walk  out  to  the  pen.” 

“Cup”  spits  terbaccy  and  rears  back  once  more, 
A  change  of  pace  will  do. 

Cronin  swings  a  year  too  soon, 

While  the  ump  yells,  “Stee-ee-rike  two.” 

They  exchange  words  and  glances, 

They  call  each  other  a  name; 

Now  the  ump  shouts,  “Play  ball,” 

And  hustle  up  this  game.” 
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“Butch”  gives  the  signal  and  “Cup”  agrees; 
The  ball  is  thrown  at  last, 

Cronin  hits  the  dirt  in  haste, 

But  wait,  the  ball’s  breaking  fast. 

It  nips  the  corner  of  the  plate, 

And  the  ump  cries,  “Yer  out!” 

Cronin  yells,  “You  blind  bum, 

When  did  they  let  you  out?” 

Peace  is  restored;  they  take  the  field 
Bill  Burke  is  our  first  batter. 

He  walks  on  four  straight  pitches, 

And  Cogan  approaches  the  platter. 

A  strike,  a  ball,  a  strike,  a  ball, 

Cogan  rubs  dirt  on  his  hands; 

Then  he  hits  a  long  fly  to  left, 

But  Holton  robs  him  up  against  the  stands. 

Canney  strides  up  to  the  plate, 

But  he  doesh’t  do  much  with  the  stick; 

“Speed”  grounds  into  a  fast  double  play 
From  Curly  to  Cronin  to  Hick. 

The  Orioles  get  four  runs  in  the  third 
To  take  the  head  four  to  one. 

At  last  the  game  settles  down  once  more, 
And  for  six  innings  neither  gets  a  run. 

Then  in  the  last  half  of  the  ninth 
Cavicchi  leads  off  with  a  walk, 

Roche  follows  with  a  triple, 

And  Bogound  commits  a  balk. 

Now  the  score  reads  four  to  three 
With  Burke  comihg  to  the  plate; 

He  hits  to  short  asd  runs  to  first, 

But  is  just  a  step  too  late. 

“Speed”  Canney  is  robbed  by  Lacy, 

Who  mlakes  a  shoestring  catch, 

But  Sweeney  is  next  batter 
For  whom  Bogound  is  no  match. 

“Butch”  laced  the  first  pitch  high  and  deep 
Over  the  right  field  fence 

To  tie  the  score  at  four  and  four 
And  give  the  “Cup”  his  chance. 

Now  “Cup”  is  no  “slouch"  at  the  plate, 
Especially  in  a  pinch; 

He  works  the  count  to  three  and  two. 

And  Bogound  begins  to  flinch. 


At  last  Hunt  gives  the  signal, 

But  Bogound  calls  time  to  all; 

He  talks  to  Hunt  and  tells  him, 

“Im  gonna  use  my  fast  ball.” 

Being  a  pitcher,  Cup  knew  well 

What  E'ogound  would  probably  throw, 

A  fast  ball  was  his  favorite  pitch, 

And  that  would  surely  go. 

He  tightened  his  grip  upon  his  bat 
And  waited  for  the  ball, 

Cr-rr-ack,  deep-deep  it  went 
Way  over  the  left  field  wall. 

The  players  went  mad  with  frenzy, 

The  crowd  was  cheering  loud, 

The  “Cup”  brought  back  our  trophy, 

And  Coach  Bart  was  surely  proud. 

R.  Cavicchi,  ’40 
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CLASS  NOTES 


WE  WILL  HEAR  IT  NO  MORE 

Johnny,  get  up  it’s  seven  o’clock; 

It’s  a  mile  to  school  you  have  to  walk. 

Johnny,  you're  late,  it’s  ten  past  eight, 

You  know  you  shouldn’t  sleep  so  late. 

Johnny,  did  you  study  your  arithmetic 

No,  you  were  playing  with  Tom  and  Dick. 

Johnny  that  and  Johnny  this 

From  seven  in  the  morning  till  your  dismissed. 

And  oh,  how  I  wish  that  it  could  last; 

But  it’s  all  over  now  and  it  went  so  fast. 

J.  Valcour,  ’40 


LEAVING  SCHOOL 

Dear  old  Woburn  High,  I  weep;  for  I  must  leave  thee 
And  start  my  journey  on  life’s  way; 

Now  and  then  I  stop  and  how  it  grieves  me, 

To  think  no  longer  we  shall  meet  here  every  day. 

Like  many  pupils  here  attending, 

I  often  said  “I’ll  be  glad  when  I  am  through’’; 

But  now  that  school  days  soon  are  ending 
How  I  grieve  to  think  that  I  must  leave  you. 

And  so,  to  keep  my  mind  alert  and  free, 

I  fear,  Old  School,  you  must  hold  on  to  me; 

For  if  you  don’t,  then  just  you  wait  and  see, 

I’ll  come  back  next  year  for  a  P.  G. 

Doris  Reid,  ’40 


Mary  Gavin  has  changed  her  mind.  She  is  now 
going  to  be  a  nurse  and  miusic  director. 

Where  did  Rjalph  and  QVTadderie  go  after  the  op¬ 
eretta?  Remember  Ralph,  shes  not  in  High  School. 

Did  Eleanor  really  go  to  the  prom  with  Dan? 
Wouldn’t  it  be  lovely  if  they  had. 

“When  I’m  With  You,”  “I  see  lilacs  in  the  rain,” 
“Because  You’re  Driving  Me  Crazy.”  When  I  go  back 
to  “My  Old  Kentucky  Home,”  “There’ll  be  Blossoms 
on  B'roadway.”  Until  then — Aloaha!” 


Clas's  Notes  of  IBS 

What  brought  that  sudden  qhange  on  H.  C.  with 
M.  C.? 

What  certain  boy  makes  eyes  at  M.  C'.  in  Com¬ 
mercial  Law? 


Section  IBS 

Mabel  Chrisafis — a  singer 
Eva  Papastathe — a  hairdresser 
Mary  Perros — a  hairdresser 
Jackie  Callahan — an  actor 
Anna  Pauling —  a  nurse 
Ruth  Anderson — a  governess 
Mary  Buonano — successful 
Thelma  McClure — a  hostess 
Eileen  Murray— Miss  America 
Howard  Chase  Jr. — an  orchestra  leader 
Virginia  Anderson — a  secretary 
Jackie  Ferulk> — happily  married 
Alma  Pineau — married. 


Senior  Notes 

Who’s  Yahuti? 

Yahute  is  a  fifth  cousin  to  Confucius. 

We’re  the  Class  of  ’40, 

Mary,  Jane,  and  Dotty 
None  of  us  are  naughty; 

We’re  all  good. 

Tippy  tippy  tin,  tippy  tin, 

When  does  life  begin,  life  begin? 

Life  begins  at  forty 
Let’s  go! 

We  think  the  teachers  shall  never  see  a  class  so 
noisy  as  IB3. 

We  will  all  be  graduating  in  June 
And  the  pretty  song  of  the  birds 
Will  linger  long  in  our  memories, 

As  it  did  that  day  in  June. 

As  we  walk  upon  that  platform 
Our  diplomas  to  receive, 

We  all  wonder  when  we  will  meet 
That  hidden  opportunity. 


What  boy  in  IB, 3  likes  to  dance  a  waltz  with  a 
certain  girl  on  Tuesday  at  recess. 

What  certain  person  in  IB3  is  nicknamed  “Spits?” 
M.  B. 

We  wonder  why  Mabel  Chrisafis  likes  Room  9 
so  well? 

Why  does  E.  M.  alway  worry  when  she  hears 
about  a  test. 

Who  was  the  snake  charmer  in  Room  14  on  Tues¬ 
day,  the  fifth  period? 

Who  did  E.  F.  go  to  the  Junior  Prom  with?  I 
heard  he  was  quite  a  stepper! 

Did  you  have  a  good  time  afterwards,  “Chick”? 

Who  is  the  fellow  that  B'elmira  Abreu  says  can 
jitterbug  just  grand?  Could  it  be  Phil,  Belmira? 
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Mary  Elia  seems  intent  on  becoming  a  lawyer. 
Couldn’t  be  because  he  is  one,  Mary. 

Where  do  Mary  Elia  and  Belmira  Abreau  always 
go  bicycle  riding?  Don’t  tell  us,  girls.  We  know. 

A  great  loss  to  the  Track  and  C'ross-country 
teams  of  this  school  is  the  leaving  of  school  by  Adam 
Diamont,  Captain  of  the  Cross-country  team  of  ’40. 
We  hear  that 

“Eddie”  wants  to  be  president 

“Larry”  wants  to  be  alive 

Martiha  wants  to  be  good 

“Dot”  wants  to  be  different 

“Chic”  wants  to  be — you’d  be  surprised. 

Maura  wants  to  be  ? 

Helen  wants  to  be  appreciated 

What  has  L.  C.  got  over  in  Stoneham  that  keeps 
him  away  from  East  Woburn  till  all  hours  in  the 
night?  Has  she  a  sister,  Laurie? 

Favorite  Pass-tim(es 

D.  Cantillon — Sleeping  in  class. 

W.  Wray — S.  Valente — Selling  cigars 

A.  Palage — Taking  dictation  from  J.  O’Donnell. 

R.  Crosby — Losing  her  voice. 

S.  Kosrna — Pleasing  M.  Morrison. 

L.  Tighe — ‘Writing  notes  to  A.  Palage. 

What  has  happened  to  H.  Hogan’s  “glamor.”? 
Ask  F.  Sevrens  who  took  her  to  the  J.  Prom  and 
how  slhe  met  him.  He’s  rather  “cute”  Freda,  how 
about  an  introduction? 

We’ve  heard  that  E.  Sweeney  is  quite  a  “wolf.” 
Is  that  right,  “Butch”? 

W.  Shannon  has  interest  in  the  Jr.  Class.  Too 
bad  he’s  got  to  graduate. 

R.  Crosby  just  can’t  seem  to  make  up  her  mind 
between  Warren,  Bill,  Fred  and  Chick.  Perhaps  we 
could  help,  Ruth. 

lit  also  seems  that  T.  Moore  is  having  quite  a 
time  trying  to  decide  between  Margie,  Beulah,  and 
Judy. 

E.  Hammond  has  been  the  cause  of  an  argument 
between  two  brothers.  That’s  bad,  Lizzie. 

I.  Wollinger’s  new  heart  throb  is  “Benny.” 

R.  Hursell  seems  to  be  very  much  interested  in 
A.  Huckins. 

Future  of  IB  5 

A.  Flaherty — Policeman 
D.  Nett — 'Chemist 
W.  Wray- — Salesman 
R.  Batten — Band  leader 

R.  Martini — Mechanic 

S.  Kosma — Home  Boy?? 

W.  B'all — Wants  to  be  another  Batten 
R.  Cactillinn — 'Selling  beds  for  himself 
G.  Gorman — G-man 
J.  Panfilo — Dictator 

R,.  O’Brien  has  stated  that  Medford  is  much  bet¬ 
ter  than  Woburn?  Why,  Rita? 


M.  Lentine  got  his  houses  mixed  up  the  night  of 
the  Jr.  Prom.  I.  Pina  should  have  given  him  a  map 
to  follow. 

F.  Sweeney  seems  to  be  very  interested  in  the 
baseball  games.  Don’t  let  her  fool  you.  It  isn’t  the 
first  baseman  that  she’s  interested  in,  it’s  the  short¬ 
stop. 


Who’s  Who  in  Section  IIB  2 

Claire  Brennan  is  the  girl  with  the  dimples. 

Louise  Corsetti  is  the  girl  with  affection. 

Grace  Craven  is  the  girl  with  the  smile. 

Helen  Carpenter  is  the  girl  with  manners. 

Paul  Callahan  is  the  boy  with  the  answers. 

Marjorie  Dobbins,  Jeanne  Delorey,  and  Ann  Hol- 
loran  are  girls  with  the  giggles. 

Anne  DeTeso,  Dorothy  McManners,  and  Dorothy 
Finley  are  our  quiet  girls. 

Elizabeth  Elenchuk  is  the  girl  with  the  command. 

Jean  Fisher  is  one  of  our  sociable  girls. 

John  Gilgun  is  the  boy  with  the  curly  hair. 

Carolyn  Grammer  is  our  studious  girl. 

Dorothy  Haley  is  another  one  of  our  quiet  girls. 

Jennie  Jemas  and  Ellen  Johnson  are  still  the 
best  of  friends. 

Josephine  Jureweiz  is  the  girl  who  never  stops 
talking. 

Mitchell  Kelly  is  our  ladies’  man. 

Lois  Love  is  our  class  secretary. 

Betty  Luther  is  our  own  sweet  little  girl. 

Marjorie  Lavacchia  pals  around  with  Josephine 
Jureweiz. 

B’etty  Leggett  hasn't  missed  a  day. 

Caroline  McElheney  always  has  a  remark. 

Lawrence  McManus  is  quite  an  English  student. 

Mary  Burnarosa  is  easy  to  get  along  with. 

William  Mullen  and  Joe  O’Neil  are  two  more  of 
our  good  English  students. 

Charles  Murray  and  John  O’Doherty  are  our 
Physics’  students. 

W|hat  is  the  matter  with  Woburn,  Betty?  Why 
go  to  Saugus? 

What’s  this  we  hear  about  Shakespeare  return¬ 
ing?  Oh,  no,  it’s  J.  Caniff. 


JUNIOR  CLASS  NOTES . " 

.  A  Tale  of  Two  Cities  in  Action  . 

Lucie  Manette — A  pupil  wlho  gets  all  honor 
grades. 

Dr.  Manette — A  pupil  who  is  unjustly  blamed  for 
something  he  didn’t  do. 

Miss  Pross — A  teacher  who  is  very  stern,  but  has 
a  very  good  heart  underneath. 

John  Barsad — A  person  who  copies  another’s  test. 

Madame  Defarge — A  pupil  who  tattles  on  others. 

Jerry  Cruncher — A  pupil  who  does  something 
wrong  but  doesn’t  tell  anyone  about  it  and  his  con¬ 
science  bothers  Slim. 
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Charles  Darney — A  person  who  had  to  suffer  for 
what  his  relatives  did. 

Sidney  Carton — A  pupil  who  knows  the  answers 
but  doesn't  get  up  to  give  them,  but  gives  his  life  for 
a  noble  cause. 

Mr.  Jarvis  Lorry — A  pupil  worthy  to  be  chosen 
treasurer  of  the  class. 

Monsieur  Defarge — One  that  starts  a  noise  in 
class. 

Mr.  Stryver — A  person  who  doesn’t  know  much 
but  gets  up  and  tries  to  bluff  his  way  through  an 
answer. 

Aggerawayter — A  person  who  always  tries  to  do 
good  but  always  gets  stepped  on. 

Gabelle — A  man  who  can  be  easily  led  or  in¬ 
fluenced. 

Young  Jerry  Cruncher — A  pupil  who  is  loyal  to 
one  person. 

SENIOR  CLASS  NOTES  . Y 

Everybody  is  wondering  where  Pop  Graham 
gees  since  he  got  his  license. 

Where  does  Eddie  Hogan  go  on  Saturday  nights 
now  since  he  left  Central  Square? 

Why  does  R.  Hogan  stay  up  in  North  Woburn 
now  instead  of  East  Woburn? 

IIG  2 

Grace  Janerico — “Shorty” 

Margaret  Coleman — “Pat” 

Jean  McGovern — “Hion” 

Dorothy  Murphy — “Tex” 

What  boy  in  Room  22  has  Albatros  for  a  middle 
name?  Oh,  well,  he  says,  my  father  named  me  after 
his  ship. 

Why  is  L.  Carpenter  so  interested  in  Stoneham? 

Whom  is  F.  Moge  so  interested  in  in  IB2? 

Who  is  H.  La  Porte  going  to  go  to  the  Reception 
with?  Won’t  you  please  tell  us,  Hazel? 

Who  is  Lusie  Albie  in  IB2? 

How’s  the  Rjomance  going  along  since  you  made 
up,  Edna? 

Who  gave  Anna  Palage  the  name  Dark  Eyes,  we 
wonder  ? 

We  wonder  what  has  happened  between  Anna 
and  Colby? 

Joyce  Gibson  and  Dorothy  Daw  enjoy  themselves 
very  much  iin  Winchester.  We’re  wondering  if  its 
the  town  or  the  people  in  it. 

“Chickie”  Fowle  and  Martha  Hetzel  attend  quite 
a  let  of  dances.  What’s  the  attraction,  girls? 

E.  Danna  has  her  eyes  on  a  certain  senior  boy. 
Good  luck,  Eleanor. 

IIIC  l’s  Statistics  ten  years  from  now— — 

Tom  D.  Golf  pro 

Pat.  D.  star  gazer 

John  B.  star  pitcher  for  Red  Sox 

Mary  B.  happily  married.  Guess  who? 


Charles  D.  parachute  tester 

Joan  C.  gag  writer  from  Professor  Cologna 

Paul  C'.  caddy  for  T.  D. 

Shirley  A.  acting  in  a  radio  skit 
Garrett  C.  still  trying  to  find  out  who  “Yahudi”  is 
Cynthia  B.  trying  to  catclh  up  on  homework. 
Edward  C.  still  laughing — 

Identifiaction  tags. 

J.  Cavanagh:  Wiell,  you  apple! 

J.  Skinner:  Why  am  I  so  good  to  you? 

C.  Bates:  We  can’t  possibly  do  that  assignment. 
P.  Siefred:  He,  wait  a  minute! 

F.  Brown:  Listen,  you — 

E.  Bjorkman.  I’ll  tak,e  Waltham. 

P.  Cassanos:  Well-I-didn’t  do  that  one. 

T.  Donahoe:  il  didn’t  quite  finish. 

G.  Cullen:  Who’s  Yahudi? 

P.  Cassanos:  “Twins.” 

IIIC  1  enters  the  field  of  music — 

Cynthia  B. — Billy 

Joan  C. — Oooh,  what  you  said! 

Phyllis  S. — Just  one  more  dance — 

Fanny  B. — Blue  skies 

Joan  S. — Mama,  I  want  to  make  music — 

Pat  D. — My  heart  belongs  to  daddy 
P.  Cassanos— Woodpecker  song 
T.  Donahoe — The  little  man  who  wasn’t  there 
G.  Cullen — Who  is  Yahudi? 

Joan  B. — I  want  a  girl  just  like  the  girl  that  mar¬ 
ried  dear  old  dad 

Edward  Collazzo — Chatterbox. 

At  the  Balalaika”  when  “the  Band  played  on” 
“Our  Love”  that  I  met  “Billy.”  We  danced  to  “Music 
with  a  Shuffle”  but  I  soon  tired  and  wanted  to  go  to 
“Home  Sweet  Home”  but  he  said  “Just  one  more 
dance.”  “After  the  ball  was  over”  we  walked  through 
“the  Vienna  Woods”  on  the  “Isle  of  Mlay”  ’neath  the 
“Apple  Blossoms  and  Chapel  Bells”  when  we  heard 
tie  Woodpecker  Song.”  Then  we  arrived  at  my 
"Little  Gray  Home  in  the  West”  and  he  said  “Good¬ 
night,  and  sweet  dreams  to  you”  and  I  went  in  to 
“Dream  of  the  Night  and  the  Music.” 

What  is  the  attraction  on  the  third  floor  for  E. 
Bjorkman?  (a  traffic  officer,  perhaps.) 

Why  has  F.  B'.  developed  a  sudden  liking  for  the 
second  period  Monday? 

Where  did  E.  C.  get  the  nickname  “Oscar?” 

We  wonder  to  whom  P.  S.  talks  every  morning 
outside  of  Room  17?  Could  it  be  a  certain  “R.  A.”? 

How  does  J.  F.  find  M.  B.  at  the  end  of  every  pe¬ 
riod?  Could  it  be  mental  telepathy? 

Where  does  Joan  C.  get  all  her  nicknames? 

We  wonder  who  the  boy  is  that  is  always  waiting 
for  Esther  B.?  (could  it  be  R.  C.?) 

Ask  Cynthia  if  she  had  a  good  time  on  the  hostel 

trip. 

All  IIIC  1  seemed  to  have  a  good  time  on  the 
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vacation.  Ask  anyone. 

1.  W]ho  helps  E.  Nason  with  her  homework  ev¬ 
ery  night? 

2.  What  is  the  big  attraction  near  the  Misha- 
wam  Pond  for  E.  Meehins  ? 

3.  Why  does  B.  Shea  visit  Room,  27  often? 

4.  Why  is  C.  McGuerty  anxious  to  get  to  the  first 
period  on  Tuesday  in  a  hurry? 

5.  Where  did  M.  Greenleaf  go  after  the  Junior 
Prom?  I  wonder. 

6.  Why  has  M.  Meehan  become  so  friendly  with 
F.  MoGann’s  cousin  lately?  Two  guesses. 

B.  S.  has  stopped  coming  up  to  Room  27,  she  and 
I.  B'.  have  the  walk  home  now. 

Why  does  M.  IM.  sit  and  gaze  at  F.  M.  in  English? 
AVho  sits  beside  you?  Could  it  be  that  blond  D.  W.? 

Albert,  David,  Jeanette,  Betty,  and  Francis  make 
up  the  giggling  sideshow  in  (III  C  2. 

Whom  did  R.  Given  go  to  the  prom  with????  It 
seems  to  be  a  big  question,  doesn’t  it  Ruth? 

Charles  Doherty’s  great  ambition  is  to  be  an  air¬ 
plane  pilot  so  lie  can  “go  up  in  the  world.” 

Great  ambition  of  C.  B.,  P.  S.,  J.  S.,  J.  C'.,  E.  B'., 
F.  B., — to  go  to  a  Co-ed  College. 

IIIC  1  is  thinking  of  opening  its  own  ballroom 
this  summer,  before  Phyllis  IS.  gets  a  mortgage  on  the 
Hotel  Statler. 

J.  C.  has  succeeded  in  wearing  out  three  pairs  of 
shoes  in  her  morning  walks  around  the  third  floor — 

Ask  Fanny  if  it  isn’t  nice  to  have  a  girl  friend 
with  a  nice  brother. 

IIIC  1,  wonders  why  Joan  A.  has  been  walking  on 
air  since  the  night  of  May  15,  1940. 

Why  does  J.  C.  want  to  go  to  Boston  College? 

There  has  been  considerable  speculation  as  to 
why  the  S.S.F.  always  chooses  Esther  B.’s  house  for 
their  business  (?)  meetings. 

Ruth  Airey  is  wearing  a  groove  in  that  part  of 
Main  Street  from  Central  Square  to  North  Woburn. 

Since  Kay  Dixon  moved  to  Somerville,  Bunny  has 
visited  her  quite  often.  What’s  the  attraction? 

A  lot  of  people  in  IIIC  1  have  discovered  how 
nice  Somerville  is. 

Some  girl  in  IIHlC  2  thinks  John  B.  is  all  right. 
Guess  who? 

I  wonder: 

Why  C.  C.  shows  R.  ID.  every  note  Ihe  receives. 

Why  B.  M.  gets  A  in  English. 

Where  C.  D.  gets  all  the  talent. 

How  II  G1  would  get  along  without  C.  D.  and 
“Pop.” 

Why  it  is  that  R.  B'reslin  never  comes  to  school 
on  Monday. 

Who  the  mysterious  “Boutie”  in  L.  Bell’s  life  is. 

IIG  1 

We  have  a  Bell  but  no  gong. 

We  have  a  Rpmeo  but  who  is  the  Juliet? 

What  happened  the  day  “Pop”  was  dismissed. 


Future  of  IIG  1 

James  Connolly  ....Takes  the  place  of  Baby  Snooks 

Robert  Graham  . A  walking  dictionary 

Lillian  Bell  . A  soft  ball  star  of  Olympics 

Peggy  Walsh  . Figure  skating  star 

Joe  Dally  . Bowling  Alley  prop. 

A.  Dorandi  . Hairdresser 

W.  Cantillion  . Undertaker 

W.  Mahoney  . Auto  Mechanic 

E.  Haney  . Model 

R.  Donovan  . Secretary 

R.  Breslin  . E.  Haney’s  employer 

H.  Marion  . Singer 

Joseph  Lally  . . B'arber 

Antoinette  Dorandi  . . Hairdresser 

William  Cantillion  . Professor 

Ruth  Breslin  . Modeling  clothes 

Robert  Graham  . Undertaker 

Charles  Clayton  . Wallpaper  hanger 

Rose  Flaherty . Famous  basketball  player 

Madeline  Del  Solia . Nurse 

Bernice  O’Donnell  . Teacher 

Tlie  Life  of  II  G  1 — by  15)50 

Frances  Walsh  . A  night  club  dancer 

Joe  Lally  . Owner  of  the  Boston  Bees 

Charlie  DeRosa  Owner  of  the  Woburn  Mushroom  Co. 

James  Owen  Connolly  . Professor  of  English 

Rita  Donovan  . A  great  “Singing  Star” 

Charlie  Clayton - Professor  of  Physics  at  Harvard 

Helen  Marion  . .  Happily  married 

George  Weymouth  . .  Vice-President  of  the  B.  &  M. 
Ruth  Breslin  . Private  secretary  to  J.  L . 

Class  II  G  1 
What  would  happen  if: 

Edward  Murphy  did  not  have  a  1:30? 

Joe  Lally  did  not  draw  pictures? 

Rita  Donovan  didn’t  answer? 

Frances  Walsh  was  quiet? 

Room  16 


Tallest  girl  . 

Tallest  boy  . 

Smallest  girl  . 

Smallest  boy  .... 
Prettiest  girl 

Prettiest  boy  . 

Smartest  girl 
Smartest  boy  .... 
Best  sport  girl  . . . 
Best  sport  boy  .  .  . 
Best  girl  sport  . . . 
Best  boy  sport  . . . 
Funniest  girl 

Funniest  boy  . 

Best  dressed  girl  . 
Best  dressed  boy  . 

Quietest  girl  . 

Quietest  boy  . 

Most  talkative  girl 


. .  Barbara  McLatchy 

. Charles  Clayton 

. Estelle  Strazzi 

. James  Connolly 

. Eunice  Haney 

. .  .  George  Weymouth 
....Catherine  Kiklis 

. Robert  Graham 

.  Madeline  Del  Solio 
. . . .  Charles  De  Rpsa 

. Rose  Flaherty 

Raymond  Dalrymple 

. Helen  Marion 

. .  .Charles  De  Rosa 

. . Eunice  Haney 

.  .William  Cantillion 
.Antoinette  Dorandi 
. .  George  Weymouth 
. Rita  Donovan 
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Most  talkative  boy  . Joseph  Lally 

Most  generous  girl  . Lillian  Bell 

Most  generous  boy . William  Karkunis 

What  certain  girl  has  a  “little”  picture? 

What  girl  is  so  popular  with  boys? 

Why  is  Helen  Marion  going  to  Arlington  so  much 
now? 

The  only  pace  you’ll  ever  find  Charles  DeRosa 
and  “Pop”  Graham  is  in  North  Wfoburn. 

Has  Ruthie  Breslin  gone  “nautical”? 

At  our  track  meets  Rita  D.  seems  to  always  be 
present.  Why? 

Rita  seems  to  be  losing  interest  in  Room  30  now. 
What  would  happen  if: 

James  Connolly  did  his  history? 

Edward  Murphy  stopped  talking? 

Charles  DeRosa  stopped  talking  about  Win¬ 
chester? 

Ruth  B'reslin  came  to  school  on  time? 

R,ed  Smith  came  to  school  a  full  week? 

1IB  4 

C.  Costello  is  quite  a  popular  girl. 

Who  is  the  Anna,  J.  Chase  is  always  talking 
about? 

Who  is  Davies,  Sophie? 

Tallest  girl — 'Anna  Langill 
Best  looking  boy — D.  Champa 
Tallest  boy — Neil  Doherty 
Gibson  and  Foster — two  good  sports 
Ace — Good  runner 

What  are  J.  B.  and  J.  McG.  arguing  about  so  vio¬ 
lently  in  front  of  the  Shell  Gas  Station  the  other  day? 

What  two  Woburn  girls  ride  horseback  almost 
every  day?  1  wonder  how  the  horses  (Roxy  and 
Tex)  stand  it. 

With  whom  did  E.  H.  and  B.  S.  go  to  the  parade 
in  Lexington  ?  ( 

Who  was  the  girl  Dot  Veno  had  in  school  with 
her? 

Who  are  the  “glamour  girls”  of  the  Junior  Class? 
Who  started  this  business  of  calling  Jean  and 
Ruth  “the  400?”  Do  they  burn  up? 

We  girls  figure  the  nicest  things  are  the  “Sophs” 
this  year.  Naming  two — C.  Little  and  B.  Roche. 

What  should  be  done  to  persons  (or  a  person 
rather)  who  attends  Winchester  High’s  Prom?  Are 
the  Winchester  boys  nicer,  |E.  Hi.? 

Who  was  the  Reading  boy  that  helped  E.  Haney 
catch  a  run-away  horse  in  the  Middlesex  Fells? 

There  sure  were  plenty  of  surprises  and  mixups 
at  this  year’s  Prom. 

II  IB  o  ha‘s : 

A  Peter  but  no  Pan 
A  Lanky  but  no  Shorty 
A  Donald  but  no  Duck 
A  Trainor  but  no  Gym 
A  Charlie  but  no  Chaplin 


A  Paul  but  no  Saul 

A  Downey  but  no  Uppey 

A  Bemis  but  no  Venus 

A  Hardy  but  no  Softy 

A  “Doc”  but  no  Hospital 

A  Callahan  but  no  Ice  Cream 

A  Herbet  but  no  Hoover 

What  has  come  over  Alma  Pineau,  she  forgets 
her  “E'A  NA  NA”  all  the  time. 

Have  you  heard  Ruth  Anderson’s  latest  nick¬ 
name  ? 

•  r 

What  does  Danny  Callahan  ask  Agnes  for? 

Down  in  Winchester  they  wonder  how  Babe  M. 
and  Margie  M.  can  be  such  good  friends. 

We  wonder  where  Ray  Ross  goes  now.  Is  it 
Stoneham  or  Burlington? 

The  name  “Little”  suits  Ruth  Breslin  very  well. 

Freda  Severns  has  an  interest  in  Washington, 
D.C.  and  it  isn’t  the  President — The  name  is  Fred 
Way. 

We  wish  that  Betty  L.  and  Dawn  F.  would  let  us 
know  with  whom  they  have  been  going  riding. 

Babe  M.  seems  to  like  the  Stygle  family  quite 
well,  first  it  -was  Jim  now  Danny. 

Margie  McLaughlin  thinks  Winchester  is  very 
nice  now. 

Peggy  Walsh  has  invaded  Stoneham.  What  is 
the  matter  with;  the  local  talent? 

I  wonder  why  Margie  talks  about  J.  Nash  so 
much.  Who  is  she  trying  to  bother? 

Margaret  McLaughlin  won’t  part  with  Warren’s 
pencil — sentimentality  I  guess. 

Margie  seems  to  have  forgotten  Tiny  for  the 
time  being. 


AFTER  A  CERTAI 
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SCHOOL  ACTIVITIES 


ASSEMBLIES 

Every  year  as  graduation  draws  near,  represent¬ 
atives  from  various  schools  and  colleges  visit  us  and 
try  to  induce  members  of  the  senior  class  to  enroll 
in  their  respective  schools.  So  far  this  year,  we’ve 
had  three: 

Miss  Helen  Moore  of  Stoneleigh  College  gave  a 
lecture  on  the  advantages  cf  junior  college.  A  school 
of  this  type  combines  campus  life  and  a  condensed 
college  education. 

The  subject  about  wlhich  the  representative  of 
Chandler  Business  School  lectured  was  “How  to  Get 
a  Job.”  He  gave  helpful  hints  as  to  dress,  manner, 
and  the  training  required  in  business  organizations. 

On  April  29,  Mr.  L.  E.  Smith,  assisted  by  two 
others,  demonstrated  the  rapid  advancement  of  Sten- 
otypy.  This  little  machine  is  amazing  because  of  its 
speed  and  accuracy  in  taking  dictation. 


We  were  very  fortunate,  March  29,  to  have  nine 
boys  from  the  hills  of  iKentucky  entertain  us.  These 
young  men  are  on  an  educational  tour  of  the  United 
States.  They  demonstrated  by  means  of  a  short  play 
what  education  has  done  for  the  mountain  people. 
After  describing  their  own  section  of  the  country, 
they  rendered  several  songs  in  the  real  Kentucky 
mountain  style. 


A  member  of  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigators 
brought  a  motion  picture  entitled  “Know  Your  Mon¬ 
ey”  to  our  assembly.  After  in  interesting  program, 
leaflets  were  distributed  among  the  students  for  their 
personal  use. 


Pitt  Parker,  Yankee  philosopher  and  artist,  was 
at  our  school  on  April  5.  After  repeated  postpone¬ 
ments  because  of  inclement  weather,  our  old  friend 
cnce  more  proved  bis  artistic  ability.  One  of  the  two 
features  of  his  program  was  the  cartoon  he  made 
from  five  dots  placed  on  a  sheet  of  paper  by  the  stu¬ 
dents.  The  other  was  a  beautiful  chalk  sketch,  in 
colors,  of  an  old  New  England  grist  mill. 


On  May  3,  we  had  demonstrated  at  an  assembly 
a  musical  instrument,  the  only  one  of  its  kind  in  this 
country.  It  is  called  a  Theremin  because  it  was  in¬ 
vented  by  Dr.  Theremin.  This  wonderful  instrument 
can  reproduce  the  music  of  all  the  stringed  instru¬ 
ments.  A  Russian  gentleman  told  the  story  of  the 
Theramin  and  played  several  selections  for  us. 


The  Junior  Promenade 

The  Class  of  1941  held  its  Junior  Prom  on  Fri¬ 
day  evening,  May  3,  1940,  in  the  high  school  audito¬ 
rium.  An  evening  of  fine  entertainment  and  dancing 
was  enjoyed  by  all  who  attended. 

The  committee  for  the  dance  included: 

Betty  Dickson,  Joan  Haggerty,  Paul  Logue,  and 
the  class  officers:  Alfred  Walsh,  John  McGowan  and 
Lois  Love. 

The  hostesses  were:  Mrs.  Daniel  P.  Hurld,  Mrs. 
Orel  M.  Bean,  Miss  Helen  V.  Doherty,  Miss  Ruth  W. 
Preston,  and  Miss  A.  Loretta  McGowan. 

The  attractive  decorations  added  to  the  color  of 
the  evening  and  the  efforts  of  the  committee  were  re¬ 
warded  by  a  delightful  and  successful  dance. 


ONCE  AGAIN 

The  long  kept  silence  of  the  Houge  Bouquet 
Roses  are  withered  in  Picardy; 

The  sun  does  not  shine  any  more; 

The  long  kept  silence  of  the  Rougt  Bouquet 
Is  broken  by  the  cannon’s  roar. 

Poppies  are  shattered  in  Flanders  field; 

The  crosses  are  broken  by  bursting  shell, 
And  again  the  hillsides  of  San  Mibiel, 

Resound  with  the  battle  yell. 

The  Four  Horsemen  of  the  Apocalypse 
Again  ride  over  Europe’s  lands. 

While  grimly  presiding  over  all  beneath, 

Is  spectral  war,  with  bloody  hands. 

Though  trees  lift  leafy  arms  to  pray, 

Each  dawn,  each  noon,  each  night, 

The  god  of  war  will  be  with  us  still, 

Till  Right  shall  conquer  Might. 

Albert  Lundgren 


MY  TRAY ELS 

In  my  journey,  I  have  travelled  far  and  wide. 

I  went  to  Europe  on  the  slow  outgoing  tide; 

My  travels  took  me  through  England  and  Wales, 
Even  through  Germany  where  men  holler  “Heil!” 

Travelling  through  Ireland,  the  fair  land  of  brogues, 
I  fell  in  with  two  fellers,  who  were  branded  as  rogues. 
We  travelled  through  Scotland,  where  we  met  up 
with  a  Scot. 

My,  he  was  simple,  worse  than  a  tot. 


Hopping  to  Norway,  Sweden,  and  Russia, 

Right  through  four  countries  to  get  to  East  Prussia; 
Here  we  found  comfort  and  rested  content ; 

But  in  Czechoslovakia  we  lived  in  a  tent. 
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ALUMNI  NEWS 


Class  of  1939. 

John  Huckins  is  now  a  full  fledged  member  of 
Sigma  Alpha  Epsilon  fraternity  of  Worcester  Poly¬ 
technic  Institute. 

Lillian  Bove  is  doing  housework  in  Woburn. 

Harry  Johnson  is  attending  Somerville  Trade 
School. 

Mary  Neilson  is  going  to  Burroughs  Business 
School. 

Class  of  1938. 

Marion  Cardaleen  is  a  secretary  at  Makenna  Inc., 
Boston,  Mass. 

Alice  Caldwell  is  taking  a  course  at  Chandler’s 
Secretarial  School. 

Lenard  Doherty  attends  Fisher’s  Business  School. 

Joseph  McSweeney  is  working  for  the  Lucky  Strike 
Matress  Co. 

Olive  Tayler  works  at  Caldwell’s  store. 

Thelma  Dobbins  attends  Higgins  Business  School. 

Ruth  Patterson  is  a  mother’s  helper  in  Woburn. 

Cleo  Hammond  is  employed  at  Arnold  Fisher’s. 

Mary  Pecora  is  a  nurse  at  the  Charles  Choate 
Memorial  Hospital. 

Adolph  Galante  is  working  at  tide  Stoneham  Shoe 
Factory. 

Mike  Popaloski  bakes  doughnuts  for  the  X-lent 
Do-nut  Shop. 

Steve  Kreatsoulis  is  employed  at  the  Medford 
Cafe. 

Thelma  Nurmberg  is  working  at  the  X-lent  Do-nut 
Shop. 

Gerard  Tirrel  is  a  mechanic  at  the  Peabody  Leather 
Co. 

Stamatia  Sigalos  is  a  cashier  at  the  Splendid 
Lunch  in  Winchester. 

Rocko  Shelzo  is  employed  at  the  Woburn  Mush¬ 
room  Co. 

Tony  Necosa  and  Phillip  Malonson  are  employed 
at  Beggs  and  Cobbs’. 

John  Hetzel  is  employed  at  C.  B.  Johnson’s. 

Edward  Clark  is  working  at  the  Food  Mart. 

Danny  MicMann  works  at  Smith’s  Corner  Market. 

Charles  Samara  is  employed  at  the  Winmore  Cafe¬ 
teria. 

'Helen  Salonis  is  working  in  Gorin’s  Department 
Store. 

Gordan  Shaw  is  employed  at  Dobbin’s  farm. 

Margaret  Kelly  is  doing  housework  in  Winches¬ 
ter. 

William  O’Connelly  is  attending  a  school  in  South 
Carolina. 


Virginia  Sargent  is  working  in  Filene’s. 

Alan  Anderson  is  employed  in  The  New  England 
Trust  Company  of  Boston. 

Rose  Flowers  is  a  bookkeeper  at  Beggs  and 
Cobbs’. 

Class  of  1937. 

Edward  Meehan  is  a  chef  in  the  Town  Line  Cafe. 

Raymond  Patterson  is  an  assistant  shipper  in 
the  Defender  Photo  Co.  Boston. 

Dorothy  Stewart  has  just  completed  a  course  at 
Malden  Commercial  School. 

Jenny  Jurewicz  is  employed  at  McLaughlin  and 
Dennison’s. 

Hjelen  Narkelwich  is  employed  at  the  Music  Shop. 

Henry  Murray  is  working  at  O’B'rien’s  Pharmacy. 

Joe  Bergen  is  employed  at  Wynne’s  Department 
Store. 

James  Donald  Buck  is  driving  a  Holland  Bros. 
Bus. 

Louis  Sawyer  is  employed  at  the  Food  Mart. 

Thomas  Shearan  is  attending  B.  C. 

Bcbby  Jones  is  an  usher  at  Keith  Memorial  Thea¬ 
tre. 

Betty  Cavicchi  is  a  Junior  at  Simmons  College. 

Doris  Ethier  is  attending  Lowell  Teacher’s  Col¬ 
lege. 

Letty  Cronin  is  a  bookkeeper  at  John  A.  Akeson’s. 

Barbara  O’Brien  is  Dental  Hygenist  at  Dr.  Do¬ 
herty’s  office. 

Robert  Pero  attends  Burdett  College. 

Class  of  1936. 

Josephine  Cagina  is  a  nurse  at  the  Massachusetts 
General  Hospital. 

Mary  Gonsalves  is  employed  at  the  Watch  Hand 
in  Winchester. 

Homer  Sage  is  working  for  the  Massachusetts 
Gear  &  Tool  Company. 

Mary  R.  O’Donnell  now  holds  a  position  in  one 
of  the  offices  of  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Tech¬ 
nology  in  Cambridge.  She  is  a  graduate  of  Boston 
University. 

Milton  T.  Heald,  a  senior  at  Wesleyan  University, 
has  recently  been  awarded  his  varsity  letter  for 
work  as  manager  of  the  wrestling  team.  He  has 
served  as  Business  Manager  of  the  Argus,  semi¬ 
weekly  publication,  and  of  the  Paint  and  Powder 
Club,  college  dramatic  organization.  He  has  been 
listed  on  the  Honor  Roll  since  his  freshman  year 
and  is  affiliated  with  Phi  Sigma  Kappa  fraternity. 
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THE  REFLECTOR 


EXCHANGES 


“Focus”  Saugus,  Mates. 

Your  magazine  as  ever  was  filled  with  all  your 
exciting  times.  Your  birthday  list  is  very  original. 
“Tlie  Red  and  Grey”  Fitchburg,  Mass. 

We  liked  your  short  stories  very  much  and  also 
the  biography  of  the  student.  Thanks  for  the  fol¬ 
lowing:  “We  specially  like  your  editorial  section. 
You  also  have  entertaining  short  story  material.” 
Your  handwriting  page  is  different  and  amusing. 
“The  Yoddler”  East  Boston,  Mass. 

You  have  an  excellent  selection  of  stories  and 
poems.  We  agree  with  the  editor’s  note  which  says 
that  you  are  proud  of  “Snow  White  in  Verse.”  Con¬ 
gratulations  to  Dorothy  Rafuse  who  wrote  this 
beautiful  poem. 

“The  Dial”  Brattleboro,  Vt. 

We  especially  Hiked  your  appropriate  spring  cover. 
As  usual  your  literary  work  is  superb  and  the  poems 
are  well  in  the  lead.  The  wocd  cuts  add  much  to 
your  magazine. 

“Radiator”  Somerville,  Mass. 

Your  spring  cover  is  striking  and  your  poetry 
editorials  and  stories  interesting.  Your  column 


“Humor  Recipes”  affords  many  laughs.  From  it 
may  we  print  the  following? 

“A  decrepit  old  car  drove  up  to  the  toll  bridge: 

‘Fifty  cents,’  cried  the  gateman. 

‘Sold,’  replied  the  driver. 

“The  Mirror”  Waltham,  Mass. 

Your  magazine  shows  great  effort  and  work. 
Your  stories  and  essays  are  not  only  exceedingly 
good,  but  you  have  a  great  variety  of  subjects.  The 
fashion  page  was  of  much  interest  to  the  girls. 
May  we  reprint  the  following  from  your  paper? 

“The  Reflector,  Woburn  High  School. 

Your  editorials  are  many  and  excellent.  Your 
stories  are  all  so  interesting  that  it  is  hard  to  say 
which  one  was  the  best.  The  class  notes  are  well 
written  and  organized.  How  about  more  details 
in  sports  and  a  picture  of  the  football  or  basket 
ball  team?” 

We  appreciate  the  comments  which  we  have  re¬ 
ceived  in  exchanges.  We  hope  you  have  accepted 
our  suggestions  with  friendly  feelings. 

All  good  wishes  for  another  successful  year  of 
your  paper! 
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Placement  Service 
Provided  Free  to  all 
Graduates 


-Tin 
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Previous  Commercial 
Training  Not  Re¬ 
quired  for  Entrance 


Where  Success  Stories  of  Tomorrow 

Begin  to  Take  Form 

For  61  years,  Burdett  College  has  been  offering  specialized  business 
training  to  the  young  people  of  New  England.  In  its  five-story,  con¬ 
venient  building  in  downtown  Boston,  the  success  stories  of  tomorrow 
begin  to  take  form.  Here  young  men  and  women  acquire  solid  foun¬ 
dations  in  business  fundamentals,  in  skill  subjects,  and  cultural- 
social  studies.  They  learn  to  think  for  themselves,  and  to  think 
straight.  Carry  hope  into  achievement  by  deciding  now  to  learn  more 
about  Burdett  College  ...  its  experienced  faculty  ...  its  enviable 
reputation  among  employers. 

Burdett  College 


Fall  Term  Begins  September  3,  1940 
Send  for  Day  or  Evening  Catalogue 


156  Stuart  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 

HANcock  63  00 
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WOBURN  CO-OPERATIVE  BANK 


OFFICERS 

President 

FRANK  W.  GREYUON 

Vice  President 
HERBERT  B.  DOW 
Treasurer 

REDMOND  E.  WALSH 

Assistant  Treasurer 
HIR,AM  E.  WEST 
DIRECTORS 

John  H.  Bates  Edward  N.  Leighton 

Leonard  B.  Buchanan  Arthur  H.  Linscott 
Peter  A.  Caulfield  Michael  H.  McC'arron 
Herbert  B'.  Dow  Francis  H.  Murray 
Frank  W.  Greydon  Edward  M.  Neilson 
William  F.  Greydon  Joseph  H.  Parker 
Robert  Johnson  Herman  P.  Peterson 
William  H.  Keleher  William  A.  Prior 
Redmond  E.  Walsh 
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j  SILVERMAN’S  STYLE  CENTER 

i 

j  For  Men’s  and  Young  Men’s 

i 

|  Clothng — High  Grade  Furnishings 

i 

(  446  MAIN  STREET 

WOBURN,  MASS. 
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THE  WHITE  SPOT 


at  the 


Four  Corners  — -  Woburn 


Fried  Clams  -  Toasted  Sandwiches 
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Moore  &  Parker 

Newsdealers  &  Stationers 

375  MAIN  STREET  —  WOBURN 
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BILLAUER’S 

Watch  Experience  Is  Your  Guarantee  Of 
Satisfaction 

HENRY  BILLAUER 

Square  Deal  Jeweler 

327  MAIN  STREET 
WOBURN,  MASS. 

Easy  Budget  Payment 
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COMPLIMENTS  OF 

L.  J.  MURPHY 
Your  Druggist 

379  MAIN  STREET  —  WOBURN,  MASS. 

Phone  Woburn  1492 
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AKESON  FUEL  CO. 

i 

i 

INC. 
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COAL  -  OIL  -  COKE 
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235  SALEM  STREET 

i 

i 

WOBURN,  MASS. 
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MAKE-UP 

Work  Ill  All 
High  School  Subjects 

SUMMER  PREPARATORY 
SCHOOL 

July  1  to  August  16 

Individual  Instruction  in 

Difficult  Subjects 
Morning  Classes 
Experienced 

High  School  Teachers 
COEDUCATIONAL 

$25  a  subject  —  Send  for  circular 

THE  FISHER  SCHOOL 


374  BROADWAY  WINTER  HILL 

SOMerset  1800 


McLaughlin  &  Dennison’s 

AFTER  THE  DANCE 
Black  and  Orange  Room 

Ice  Cream  -  Hot  Drinks 

Sandwiches 
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TABBUT’S  DAIRY  MILK 

From  Our  Own  Accredited  Herd 

PRODUCED  IN  WOBURN 

CALL  WOBURN  0528 
T.  E.  WALSH,  JR.,  Prop . 
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WOBURN  FIVE  CENTS  SAVINGS  BANK 
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19  PLEASANT  STREET 


The  Bank  Was  Incorporated  in  !  854 
It  Is  a  Mutual  Savings  Bank 
Operated  for  the  Benefit 
of  its  Depositors 

Assets  Over  $9,000,000 


A  good  start!  Young  men  and  women  of  The  Fisher  Schools  receive 
the  specialized  technical  training  and  broad  cultural  development 
that  has  led  hundreds  of  graduates  to  successful  careers. 

In  a  setting  of  charm  and  efficiency,  young  people  prepare  to 
meet  the  exacting  needs  of  modern  business.  The  Fisher  Plan  of 
individual  advancement  features  progressive  business  training  with 
expert  instruction,  scientific  equipment,  small  classes,  and  maxi¬ 
mum  personal  attention. 

One  and  two  year  Executive,  Secretarial,  and  Business  courses. 
Successful  placement  service  and  vocational  guidance. 

Secretarial  and  Business — men  and  women — BOSTON :  Spa¬ 
cious,  luxurious,  new  building — 118  Beacon  Street. 

Secretarial — exclusively  for  women — SOMERVILLE:  374 
Broadway. 
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CHEVROLET 

OLDiSMOBILE 

CADILLAC 


LA  SALLE 
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John  H.  Bates  Inc. 


40  WINN  STREET  —  WOBURN 
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Neipris  Clothing  Company 

W e  Specialize  in 

Student’s  Clothing 
Tuxedos  Rented  $1.50 
474  MAIN  STREET  -  WOBURN 

Telephone  0688  Opp.  Strand  Theatre 
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Tel  Woburn  1506 

Callahan  Inc. 

Try  Our  Delicious  Sandwiches 
ICE  CREAM  -  -  CANDY 

Let  Ale  Serve  Your  Next  Party 

369  MAIN  STREET 
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TANNERS  NATIONAL  BANK 

IN  WOBURN 
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EVERY  BOY  AND  GIRL  SHOULD  HAVE 
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A  SAVINGS  ACCOUNT  IN  SOME  BANK 
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Member 

Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corporation 
FEDERAL  RESERVE  SYSTEM 
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Directors 

Edward  Johnson 
Harold  P.  Johnson 
Robert  Johnson 
Malcolm  Blodgett 
Herman  P.  Peterson 
Joseph  H.  Parker 
Thomas  J.  Gi.ennon 


Officers 

Edward  Johnson 
President 

Harold  P.  Johnson 
Vice  President 
William  M.  Cooke 
Cashier  &  Trust  Officer 
Agnes  Dunsmore 
Assistant  Cashier 
Aileen  Sheehan 
Assistant  Trust  Officer 
George  Erwin 
Assistant  Cashier 
Dexter  B.  Johnson 
Assistant  Cashier  & 
Assistant  Trust  Officer 


Associates 

Katherine  Walsh 
Marie  C.  Flowers 
Mary  L.  Jacobs 
Kathryn  M.  McNaney 
Frances  Elenchuk 


NATIONAL  BANK 

WOBURN,  MASS. 

Member  of  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corporation 
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S.  B.  GODDARD  & 
SON  CO. 


1 5  PLEASANT  STREET 
WOBURN,  MASS. 


INSURANCE 


ALL  KINDS 
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WALTER  H.  WILCOX,  Inc 

INSURANCE 


WOBURN 


OFFICES 

—  STONEHAM  — 
MASSACHUSETTS 


BOSTON 


We  want  your 

FRIENDSHIP 

We  would  like  to  have  your 

INSURANCE 


FRIENDS 

If  nobody  smiled  and  nobody  cheered  and 
nobody  helped  us  along, 

If  each  every  minute  looked  after  himself, 
and  good  things  all  went  to  the  strong, 

If  nobody  cared  just  a  little  for  you,  and 
nobody  thought  about  me, 

And  we  all  stood  alone  in  the  battle  of  life, 
what  a  dreary  old  world  it  would  be. 

Life  is  sweet  just  because  of  the  friends  we 
have  made  and  the  things  which  in 
common  we  share; 

We  want  to  live  on,  not  because  of  ourselves, 
but  because  of  the  people  who  care; 

It’s  giving  and  doing  for  sombody  else — on 
that  all  life’s  splendor  depends; 

And  the  joy  of  this  world,  when  it’s  all  added 
up,  is  found  in  the  making  of  friends. 

Edgar  A.  Guest 
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WOODS  BROTHERS 


FANCY  MEATS 

FRESH  VEGETABLES 


102  MAIN  STREET 
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TEL.  0218  X 


MALONE  THE  FLORIST 

Flowers  For  All  Occasions 


Greenhouses 

Phone  633  96  Garfield  Ave. 

Woburn,  Mass. 


READ  &  WHITE 

MEN'S  and 
WOMEN'S 

FORMAL 
CLOTHES 
RENTED 

FOR  AIL  OCCASIONS 

QUALITY  ALWAYS ' 

111  SUMMER  STREET,  U0ST0N,  MASS. 
W00LW0RTH  RLDG.,  PROVIDENCE,  R.  I. 


1ST ortlieastern  U mversif  j 


College  of  Liberal  Arts 

Offers  a  broad  program  of  college'  subjects  serving  as  a  foundation 
for  the  understanding  of  modern  culture,  social  relations,  and  techni¬ 
cal  achievement.  The  purpose  of  this  program  is  to  give  the  student 
a  liberal  and  cultural  education  and  a  vocational  competence  which 
fits  him  to  enter  some  specific  type  of  useful  employment. 

College  of  Business  Administration 

Offers  a  college  program  with  broad  and  thorough  training  in  the 
principles  of  business  with  specialization  in  Accounting,  Journalism, 
Banking  and  Finance,  Public  Administration,  Industrial  Adminis¬ 
tration  or  Marketing  and  Advertising.  Instruction  is '  through  lec¬ 
tures,  solution  of  business  problems,  class  discussions,  motion  pic¬ 
tures  and  talks  by  business  men. 

College  of  Engineering 

Provides  complete  college  programs  in  Engineering  with  profes¬ 
sional  courses  in  the  fields  of  Civil,  Mechanical  (with  Diesel,  Aero¬ 
nautical,  and  Air  Conditioning  options),  Electrical,  Chemical,  Indus¬ 
trial  Engineering,  and  Engineering  Administration.  General  en¬ 
gineering  courses  are  pursued  during  the  freshman  year;  thus  the 
student  need  not  make  a  final  decision  as  to  the  branch  of  engineering 
in  which  he  wishes  to  specialize  until  the  beginning  of  the  sophomore 
year. 

Co-operative  Plan 

The  Co-operative  Plan,  which  is  available  to  upperclassmen  in  all 
courses,  provides  for  a  combination  of  practical  industrial  experience 
with  classroom  instruction.  Under  this  plan  the  student  is  able  to 
earn  a  portion  of  his  school  expenses  as  well  as  to  make  business 
contacts  which  prove  valuable  in  later  years. 

Degrees  Awarded 

Bachelor  of  Arts  Bachelor  of  Science 

Pre-Iegal  Programs  Available 


FOR,  CATALOG— MAIL  THIS  COUPON  AT  ONCE 
Northeastern  University 
Director  of  Admissions 
Boston,  Massachusetts 

Please  send  me  a  catalog  of  the 

□  College  of  Liberal  Arts  □Pre-Legal  Program 

□  College  of  Business  Administration 

□  College  of  Engineering 

Name . 

Address . 


WYNNE’S 


DEPT.  STORE 


314  MAIN  STREET 


WOBURN,  MASS. 


Phone — Woburn  0685-J 
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COMPLIMENTS 


OF 


O’BRIEN’S  PHARMACY 
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Compliments  Of 
A  FRIEND 


(  ><2JO  V  ,/n.i-l  I 
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Compliments  of 

STRAND  THEATRE 

WARNER  BROS. _ WOBJJRN 

Complete  Change  of  Program  on 
SUNDAY,  TUESDAY  and  THURSDAY 
Matinees  at  2  P.  M. 

Evenings  Continuous  from  7  P.  M. 
Continuous  SAT.,  SUN.,  and  HOLIDAYS 
We  Shovr  the  Best  in  Pictures 
at  an  Early  Date 
Patronize  Your 
HOME  TOWN  THEATRE 


New  England 
Business  School 

470  BOYLSTON  STREET 
BOSTON,  MASSACHUSETTS 
Operated  by  Babson’s  Statistical  Organiza1 
tion,  Incorporated 

Acccunting  and  Economics 
Executive  Secretarial  Courses 
Industrial  and  Retail  Buying 
Stenography  and  Typewriting 
Work  Study  Program 
Placement  Bureau 

Start  Here 

New  England  Business  Schools, 

4  Vo  Boylston  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 

Please  send  me  your  Catalog  and 
particulars  concerning  courses. 

NAME . 

STREET . . 

CITY . 

Am  Interested  In  CUDay  Courses 

□  Evening  Courses 
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